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CHAP. 1. 


5 «© When thou ſome tale of hapleſs love ſhait hear, 
; 5 6 That ſteals from pity's eye the melting tear, 
; 9 « Of two chaſte hearts, by mutual paſſion joinꝰd, 
4% To abſence, forrow, and deſpair conſign'd: 
f Oh! then to ſwell the tides of ſocial woe, 
That heal th'afflictcd boſom they o'erfluw, 
While mem'ry diQtates, this fad ſhipwreck tell, 
And what diſtreſs thy wretched friend befel ! 
Then, while in ſtreams of ſoft compaſſion drown'd, 
The ſwains lament, and maidens weep around 
While liſping children, touch'd with infant fear, 
With wonder gaze, and drop th' unconſciovs tear 
£ 5 % Oh! then this moral bid their ſouls retain, 
* All thoughts of happineſs on earth are vain.” 


FALCONER. 


R. and Mrs. Seymour, content with a 
mere competence, lived at a ſmall cottage, 
in a retired ſituation in Cornwall; their 


Por. 11, B family, 
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family, their wiſhes, and their views i: 5 
never riſen above mediocrity. Mr. Sey, | 
mour's father had been in trade ; but 4 | 
ſon, content with what he had, and attacle, ec 
to independence, lived in quiet leiſure, doing | 
his duty in the domeſtic circle, and bebe. 
fiting, as far as was in his power, his neceſ. 


ſitous neighbours. He was a good huſband, 


a tender father, and a ſincere friend. One te 
boy had bleſſed his union, and to rear h, 
in the paths of virtue, to implant in ii 
breaſt high notions of honour and rectitul: | 
and to give him a liberal education, was 1 
firſt wiſh of both his parents. Their out be 
confined knowledge they had often lamented. 4 : 
and to obviate it in their child, they fer: le 

him to a public ſchool very early in lik 1 

by the moſt tric economy in their lu 4S 


houſehold, endeavouring to ſpare from chef 3 


u in 14 


n income the annual ſtipend requiſite 


their Edward's maintenance abroad. 


Edward grew up all that the fondeſt parents 
cc uld wiſh ; and when they ſaw his fine per- 
bn, and liſtened to his juſt ſentiments and 
1 tellizent converſation, they rejoiced at the 
Part they had adopted towards him. He 
"ry intimated a wiſh of entering the Army ; 
enderly as his parents doted on him, yet 
bie ey made no objection to his following 
1 hi his inclinations when he ſhould have attained 
ud, Wproper age: and he had juſt quitted the 
5 thi 1 | niverſity, and his proud father had nearly 
own be ggared himſelf in purchaſing a commiſſion 
ted 
ſer 
e 2 Mrs. Seymour was inconſolable. Her 


lin « bn hakened to her; yet all his Attention, his 


Tele after a very ſhort illneſs, he 


alt his beloved ſon for ever! 


uteous care were vain; his mother ſwiftly 
B 2 followed 


che] 


1 
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followed her tender partner, and the young . 
heart of Edward refuſed for a while every thy 
conſolation. BZ 

Having ſold the effects of his decealet,| 


he had a ſword, and with that he meant o 1 
carve his fortune ; yet ſo enervated, fo en- , 
feebled did he feel bimſelf by the indulgence | 
of ſorrow, ſo une qual to exertion, that he | 
rejoiced at this time that his actual bn v4 1 3 


were not wanted ; ; and he remained cn hall 


pay, hovering near the ſpot where parental! 95 
love and tenderneſs uſed to await him. 4 
Mr. St. Ledger, a gentleman of family, Nl 
and of great conſequence in the county, had, 3 
purchaſed the little inheritance of Edward UT 
Seymour. He had lately, by the deceaſe ol 3 
an uncle, come into poſſeſſion of Penruthe: Y 


Manor, 
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Manor, a large eſtate, and an old manſion 


Which was contiguous to it. Mr. St. Ledger 
Id met Seymour ſeveral times on the buſineſs: 


was much ſtruck with his perſon, and 


ale geaſed with his addreſs ; and obſerving the 
of: F$enfiveneſs of his air, and the attachment 


Which he Kill expreſſed for the cottage, 
"2 though he had thought 1t prudent to diſ- 


poſe of it, deſired him by no means to hurry 


uy, _ did not. for a long time 


* wk 1 to avail himſelf of his 1 invita- 


ard ion, till being repeatedly preſſed, -he at 


e of: Wength ſtruggled with his repugnance, and 


her 4 3 * went 


— 
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went to dine at the Caſtle, He found V. 
St. Ledger ſenſible, polite, and well-informed, a 
yet ridiculoꝑſly attached to rank and family, 1 
His ſon was ſtill more ſtrongly impreſſe | j 
with this idea of family importance, an! oh 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|; 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


— 


the gradations in ſociety; and was by 100 1 
means fo pleafing to the already lowered id 
Edward as his father. ves 

The daughters—ah 1 in them he found Jer: 
every grace and every virtue which could: t 
adorn women. Louiſa was ſprightly, affable fi 
and condeſcending ; but Caroline, who ſnall 4 
deſcribe her? Not Seymour, for he already 
beheld her with the warm partiality of a ſea! 
lover. There was a mildneſs, a gentleneſs 
about her which enchanted him. She had 


| | heard of his ſorrows ; the was intereſted for 5 


— — — 
* 


him, and compaſſionate pity gave her the 
moſt angelic expreſſion when ſhe addreſſed # 
him, 14 


— — — — 
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A: nor; mechanically he fought Penruther, 
4 Wuicively did he place himſelf at the ſide 
0 f Caroline; with her aſcended the cliff, 
with her walked over the meadows, with 
5 viſited that cottage now rendered doubly 
n ereſting by her participating in his feel- 

ings. But this dangerous calm laſted not 
uid 4orz. An aunt of Caroline's was ill, and 
4 8 t for her to town. The idea of a ſeparation 
| fir opened the eyes of our young lovers, 
all and they boch in the ſame moment ſaw the 
dy Eror of their conduct. Seymour's high 


a ſenſe of honour made his whole ſoul recoil 


@ the idea of having engaged the affections 


Mr. St. Ledger's daughter; and trem- 


pt reflect on the anger which would await 
ger from her family, ſhould her attachment 
| B 4 be 
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be unfortunately diſcovered by them. In 4 

moment of ſurpriſe Seymour had dared 1 þ n 
own his paſſion; and though he read in 60% 0 
ſoft eyes of Caroline that he was not heart E 
with diſpleaſure, yet his heart —_— j c 
ſmote him for the imprudent diſcloſure, ? K 
Caroline left Penruther. At parting tw [- 
promiſed Seymour that ſhe would write to | bo 
him, and by that method explain what 0 


* 


had found impoſſible while with bim — the 


conduct ſhe meant to purſue. In bee 
in heart- bealing expectation, Seymour opened ö 
a letter, which in a few poſts was brought 
him. 6 | 


THE LETTER. 


ce] condemn you not, n I hardly © 5 
know how to condemn myſelf, Is it not 3 
natur 
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9 natural for hearts formed like our's to feel as 
| cur's have done? Nature knows not the 
1 fen of family or rank, and I am the 
0 child of Nature; I have ever acted by its 
0 impulſe, and now, when too late, J feel the 
1 weakneſs of my conduct, My father, my 
|: brother, their anger, their ſevere frowns, 


are ever before my eyes. Why, why did 
l not ſee my danger ere yet too late? Per- 


9 haps I might have had reſolution to brave 
9 9 


6 all their maledictions if I had been enabled 
9 to enſure the independence of the man 1 
7 love; but that power is not mine, and I have 
* too much of my father's nature in me to ſie 
1 for a maintenance when I ſhall have acted 


2 repugnant to his inclinations. That my father, 


9 my brother, have ſecn our partiality for each 


23 other, is certain; that they contemn it, is alſo 
as ſure ; and my abſence is of courſe thought 


*;. _ — 
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fortunate. My Louiſa feels for us, but 3 


adviſes ine, and ſhe always adviſes wiſely, ke 


to conquer my affection: I ſhall therefore 


ſet abour it. T receive no letters from you ; 


you will hear no more from me: this is 


decided. I cannot make your happineſs, if 
were to unite my fate with your's; and I 
ſhould have to oppoſe the will of my father, 


and to ſee my huſband involved, for my ſake 
involved, in pecuniary diſtreſs. This I can- 


not ſee, and therefore a long adieul Conquer 


your unhappy predilection, and think of me 


only as the ſincereſt of your friends. 
© CAROLINE,” 


This letter was not calculated to make a 


philoſopher of Seymour. The openneſs of 


Caroline, her candid avowal of her love, 


6 enchanted 
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enchanted him; yet convinced by his o. 


elections, as well as her reaſoning, that for 


both their ſakes the wiſeſt way was to 


endeavour to forget each other for ever, he 


| himſelf to deſpair. He attempted 


8 Hot to make her retract from her reſolutidn, 


1 r to receive a letter from him; he knew 
that a deciſion of her's would be unalterable. 


Caroline piouſly attended on her aunt, 


A nd in a ſick chamber had tranquillized her 


mind, and in fome meaſure had controuled 


"4 
tos 


ber love for Seymour, when one evening 
3 The was ſummoned to the parlour ; breathleſs, 


pale, and agitated, ſhe found Seymour lean- 


ing with his head againſt the wainſcot. 


« To what am I to impute this intruſion, 


Sir?” faid Caroline, in a cool manner, and 


with a forced ſeverity in her air. 


A B 6 e To 
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« To madneſs” exclaimed he. Oh 


Caroline!“ and he fell on his knees, « we 


are about to part for ever!“ 
« For ever!” repeated Caroline; her 


face grew pale, and ſhe ſunk on a ſeat. 


My regiment is ordered to embark for 


the Eaſt Indies,” faid Seymour, in a de- 


ſponding tone. © A War in that country, the 


unhealthy climate, the long, long 1 
the ſeas that ſwell between us, Oh Miſs St. 
Ledger!“ and he tock her hand, « 1g there, | 


think you, is there any chance of our ever 9 


meeting again in this world 2”? 


Caroline ipoke not, bur ſhe ſobbed aloud. | 
© Am I not a wretch?” cried he. 180 


there on carth a more iſolated, a more de- 1 
ſpairing being than your Edward ? About to 


quit the adored, the beloved woman of his 
pear, without daring to aſk even for her 
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correſpondence, never to ſee, never to hear 


of her, for whom alone he would exiſt, 
except, perhaps in a moment of anguiſh, 
the hateful 6 ſhould reach his ears, that 
ſne is become the happy wife of another! 
Oh family! Oh birth! what are thy dreadful 
prejudices? Have I not a heart to ſhield 
thee? Have I not an arm to protect thee ? 
And can a titled Lord, with proud blood 
boiling in his veins, can he do more?“ 


Caroline had been loſt in ſpeechleſs agony 


and affright ; the energetic, the wild manner 


of Seymour, fo unlike himſelf, had almoſt 
diſabled her from anſwering him; but when 
at length ſhe ſpoke, he was in an inſtant 
calm, and, ſoftened by her apparent wretch- 
edneſs, he melted into tears. | 
Enthuſiaſtic in her attachments, Caroline's 
love for Seymour would have braved a great 
| deal 
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deal of difficulty; and at once, to demon- 
ſtrate her regard, ſhe offered to give him her 


ſacred, her irrevocable promiſe never to 


become the wife of another, but for his ſake 
to remain for ever ſingle. 

And think you, cried Seymour, “ that 
Jam ſich a wretch as to receive ſuch a pro- 
miſe ? No! let me pertſh when I do. No! 
- nobly brave every obſtacle ; give me your 
hand yourſelf, or let me, by one great ſtrug- 
gle, break this bondage for ever. Ah 1 my 
heart will break firſt!“ 

But I muſt ſhorten this ſcene, and inform 


my readers of what probably they have : 


before ſuſpected, that love yielded in ſpite 
of duty and honour, and that Caroline 


St. Ledger went out alone one morning, and 


met Seymour, as had been before agreed 
on, and accompanying him to church, ſhe 


was rendered indiſſolubly his wife. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Seldon, the aunt of Caroline, grew 


1240 
4 
7 
1 


a a confidante of one of them, to admit her 
huſband frequently without danger of diſ- 
Two months had glided on halcyon 


wings, when the young Lieutenant was 


1 


9 a - * » * 
at parting from, at leaving behind him his 
charming bride ; but inexorable to his en- 
treaties, though participating in his ſorrow, 


Caroline had made a folema vow never to 


3 leave her aunt while ſhe lived, —<© When 
de is cone,” cried ſhe, © I will alone tempt 
the dangerous deep, and rejoin my Edward.” 
They parted, and the receding ſhores of 
4 England were ſoon loſt to the melancholy 
Ed dl. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Seldon ſurvived a very ſhort time. WW 


She bequeathed Caroline ten thouſand 
pounds; with this the fond wife, meant to 


gild the days of her happy huſband, She 


ſold it out of the funds where it had been 


lodged, and tcok her paſſage for India in 


the | Eaſt Indiaman.— Ah! my b 


gentle readers, you gueſs the reſt !—Before 


her embarkation Caroline had confeſſed her 
marriage to her father. She was ordered 
to leave his preſence for ever, and required 
never to let her family know that ſhe 


exiſted, Her fifter was commanded never 


to receive a line from her on pain of inſtant 
diſmifial from the paternal roof; and with 
a melancholy, a preiaging heart did poor 
Caroline awaitthe ſalling of the veſſel. 

« Here,“ ſaid Mr. Seymour, as he 
recounted the ſtory to his weeping auditors, 


« here 


MIR IAM. 17 
te here is a letter I received from the dear 
angel; read it, Miriam, for I cannot;“ and 
he quitted the room. 


THE LETTER. 


" © MY DEAREST EDWARD, 


« Death has at length claimed my aunt, 


and I hold myſelf in readineſs for the ———, 
in which I have taken my paſſage. Ah! 
much-loved ſhip, that will convey me to 
my Edward! My kind aunt has been boun- 
tiful to her niece, and 1 ſhall bring with 
me a ſum which will partly reward your 
difintereſted affetion. Fear not for me; 
no danger appals, no diſtance intimidates z 
even in that ſtate when moſt women are 


cowards, I have no fear. I have procured 


a ſteady 
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2 ſteady nurſe, and truſt that I ſhall en- 
counter and ſuſtain the trying hour with 
fortitude and reſolution ; and then ſhall I 
preſent to my huſband a ſweet pledge of our 
love, and in that moment, that happy 
moment, be rewarded for every ſigh. 
My family have diſcarded me for ever! 
From henceforth you are my huſband, my 


father, my brother. My ſiſter, for her J 


yet {eel many pangs: but ſhe is forbid to 


ſneak of, to hear from me. Perhaps at 
our return the proud hearts of the St. 
Ledgers may greet, 2s a relation, him 
whom they now ſcorn and contemn. Oh 
winds! Oh waves! be propitious, and 
quickly waft me to thoſe happy ſhores which 
contain my Edward. Let nothing interrupt 
our courſe; let nothing impede our pro- 
greſs; let our ſpeed be guided by the 


impatience 
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4 much-lovedhuſband Ah, who knows their 
b | own ſtrength ? Who ſhould have told Caroline 
* St. Ledger that ſhe would have ventured on 
the world of waters alone, and unprotected? 
1 No! not alone —your image is ſtill with 
* me; not unprotected, for the Almighty is 


the ſame every where. Adieu, my Edward! 


4 but for a little while do I ſay adieu; for ſoon. 


after you get this, you will receive into 


| your boſom the happy wife of your choice 
; Fe who ſubſcribes herſelf, with pleaſure, 


*© CAROLINE SETYM ou.“ 


uw 


That the Falt Indiaman was loſt, 


with all her crew, is a melancholy truth 
imprinted in indelible characters on the hearts 


of 
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of hundreds, who in her wreck loſt the deareſt 
hopes of their family, the ſolace of their 
age, the guides of their youth! Caroline 
Seymour was there; and we may picture to 
ourſelves the frantic grief of her Edward 
hen he heard that the mercileſs ocean had 
ſwallowed up his heart's beit treaſure. 1 0 

Diſtracted, and deſponding by turns, it was 
a long time ere he could attend to the duties % 
of his ſtation, Time, that great ſoother, 
at length reſtored him to ſome degree of 
melancholy compoſure. tie ſignalized him- 
ſelf in the war with Hyder Ally, and received 
the thanks, and a reward for his ſervices, of 
the Eaſt- India Company. He had been 
promoted to the rank of Colonel; but as 
Toon as he could retire with honour, he left 
the ſervice, and reſided chiefly at Calcutta, 
where he formed a ſtric friendſnip with a 


Mr. 
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Mr. Marſden, a man of limited fortune, 


x & 


ir bur of great merit. Mr. Marſden had an 
1e only chili : Seymour received her from his 
to 1 dying friend at that awful moment when 
TT „ the ſtruggling ſoul was about to leave its 
5 * tenement of clay for ever. He vowed that 
4 F he would be a father to her. This vow 
- 1 he ſcrupulouſly performed ; and Henrietta 
5 Seymour, as he would now call her, never 


knew the want of parental care. 


1 * 1 * ys 
: x 


1 


A long reſidence in India, and mental 


5 1 ſuffering, had ſo impaired the health of 
55 Mr. Seymour, that his medical attendants 
of ſtrenuouſly preſſed his return to his native 
5 4 country. England, that beloved clime, 


held out nothing to conſole him for long 
years of. wretchedneſs; and he dreaded to 
approach it, leſt former ſcenes ſhould again 


burſt his ſcarcely cloſed wounds : yet when 


he 
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he looked at Henrietta, when he thought 
of her unprotected ſtate, he conſented to 
try to lengthen out his days, and was 
landed ſafely in England. 4 

Ah! what were his ſenſations when, as he 5 
travelled to Penzance, he diſtinguiſhed 
through the tufted trees, on a diftant emi- 
nence, the white dear cottage of his infancy, 
when he could diſcern the rifing ſmoke 
aſcend from. the chimnies of Penruther 


Manor, in'the vale beneath. Imagination 


portrayed the former inhabitants of thoſe 
dwellings, and the big tears rolled down his 
cheeks ! It was then that he felt the influence 
of local attachment, then when he bade the 


poſtboy ſtop, and ſtrained his aching eyes 
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to ſee thoſe well remembered objects. 
cc Ah, Cardline !”” he cried, as he ſmote 


his breaſt in anguiſh, „but for Seymour, 


thou might{{ have been ſtill alive!“ i 


at 


40 
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4 On enquiry, Mr. Seymour learned that 


Mr. St. Ledger, the father of his wife, had 


died ſoon after he had received intelligence 


XZ of his daughter's fate, as it was ſuppoſed 


of a broken heart; that the preſent Mr. 


St. Ledger never reſided at Penruther, but 
lived wholly in Kent; and that Louiſa St. 


Ledger had married a Mr. Lefter, had been 


early loft a widow, and lived entirely at her 


2 jointure-houſe in a different part of the 


county. Once more to ſce Mrs. Leſter 


was his moſt ſanguine wiſh; yet he felt that 
his health was not ſtrong enough to fit him 
to encounter the meeting immediately. 

It was on his return from Penzance 
that Mr. Seymour met our heroine: her 
perſon, her manner had intereſted him; 
the name of St. Ledge r affected him un- 


accountably, Her having been brought 


1 

1 
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by 


over from the Eaſt-Indies ſeemed to draw 


her nearer to his heart; and as he fat atten- 


tively watching her ingenuous countenance, 


he-could almoſt have fancied her his Caroline. 
ce It is not ideal,“ he would fay, © the like- 
neſs is not ideal ; juſt ſo did ſhe look and 


ſmile when, green in youth and lovelineſs, I 


laſt beheld her !” 
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CHAP. II. 
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cc Comes not that blood as modeſt evidence 
« To witneſs ſimple virtue?“ 


SHAKESPEARE. 


A HE ſudden fight of Mrs. Leſter had 
quite unhinged the weak nerves of Mr. 
Seymour, and ſeveral days elapſed ere he 
copld leave the houſe. Miriam and Hen- 


ie ta never quitted him; their attention, their 


them acquainted with his ſad ſtory. The 
firſt hour that he was able to leave his 
I vol. II. C chamber, 


26 
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chamber, Mr. Seymour inſiſted on Miriam's % 
She gained that 


calling on Mrs. Leſter. 
lady's addreſs at the pump- room, and 


eagerly ſallied forth to her houſe. 


informed her that her miſtreſs was too much 


indiſpoſed to receive company 


6 Tell her,” ſaid Miriam, “ it is 


Then ſtifling a ſigh, ſhe pauſed, and went 


from the door.—“ Ah !” cried ſhe, J for- 


got that in me Mrs. Leſter could only 1 


recognize a girl whom ſhe once ſaw; while 
in her I am ready to embrace a friend, : 
| Oh! 
ſhall I ever forget the indefinable ſenſations 


which filled my whole ſoul when Mr. 
"ks 


relative, a mother, an inſtructreſs. 


Stafford introduced me to her at Y 
Silent, dejected, and diſpirited, Miriam 
returned to the Parade; but not willing to 
ſhevl 


What 


was her diſappointment when a ſervant is 
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ns [ | ſhew Mr. Seymour how deeply ſhe felt her 
1 ſhe remained in another 
nd room for ſome time after her return, and 
on her joining Mr. Seymour, ſne merely ſaid 
ant hat Mrs. Leſter was unwell, and did not 
| 8 admit company that morning. The next 
Jour Miriam was again at Mrs. Leſter's door. 
— She received the ſame anſwer, and was 
en: | again reſtrained from ſending in her name 
or- by the fear of being deemed intruding and 
i # Penile; and ſhe meaiured back her ſteps, 
nile 1 and gave the ſame account of her viſit as 
„ 2% Jon the preceding morning. 
Dh! 3 «© You are too ſcrupulous, my love,” ſaid 
ons Mr. Seymour; * go again to-morrow, and 
n, lend up your name, the name ſhe knew 
2 X Pon by—St. Ledger; you will be admitted 
jam 5 then. Mrs. Leſter fears being overpowered 


rt 0 1 5. che Bath loungers, thoſe frivolous beings 
new C2 who 
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who call at the doors of their acquaintance a 
merely becauſe they cannot kill time within 
their own. No, my Miriam, I will not 
have you miſtaken for one of thoſe; a Þ 
friend like you would, I am ſure, be highly 
acceptable to Mrs. Leſter; a viſit from 
you would make her forget her pain; and 
who ſo fit as you to announce to her the 
return of one who has had ſo near a con- 


nection with her family?“ 


Miriam anxiouſly awaited the enſuing 


| morning; yet once more was ſhe about to 


knock at Mrs. Leſter's, when a board hung 


out, and the words © This houſe to be let” 


ſtruck her eye. With a palpitating heart 


ſhe lifted the knocker. 


girl appeared, 


A dirty ſervant 
bruſh 
announced her employment. 


whoſe and mop 


anſwered, * 


To her? 
enquiry © Is Mrs, Leſter at home?“ ſhe was 


: wr BEE: = V3 
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gone; 
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2 anſwered, If you mean the lady who had 


this houſe, Ma'arn, ſhe has left it; ſhe went 
off early this morning.“ 
« What, left Bath?“ 


Z © Oh yes, Ma'am, gone this morning.“ 
„ Bur I thought ſhe was very ill?“ 
0 don't know as to that, Ma'am; ſhe's 


9 


and the buſy damſel began to handle 


her mop ſo adroitly, that Miriam was 
obliged to walk away. Much as the felt the 
diſappointment, much as ſhe wondered at 


Mrs. Leſter's travelling when labouring 


under indiſpoſition, yet could ſne not help 
feeling thankful that ſhe had been withheld 
from ſending up her name. 


„ She would have told Mr. Fitzpatrick 


who protects me,” cried ſhe, © and I ſhould 
have been torn away from my dear friends, 
and taken back to the Caſtle,” 


8 3 Had 


S 
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Had Miriam known the eaſe with which 


MIRIAM. 


ſay the pleaſure he felt at having waſhed his 
hands of her, ſhe would have felt this to 1 
have been a very fooliſh fear; as it was, ſhe 
was almoſt compenſated for her not meeting 
Mrs. Leſter, by knowing that her reſidenee 
would be ſtill concealed from the Fitz- 1 


patricks. 


Miriam longed to inform the faithful 


Joſeph, and his good-hearted Joanna, of her 
preſent happy ſituation ; but ſhe was fearful 
of her letter falling into ſome other hands. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick ſent conſtantly to the 


 poſt-office for his letters, and one 


with the Bath poſt-mark for the ruſtic Joanna, 
might become a ſubject of curioſity ;—ſhe 
waited therefore, with anxious impatience, to 


learn, 


Mr. F itzpatrick bore her abſence, not to F; 
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earn, by ſome means or other, when Mr. 
Fitzpatrick returned to town. At preſent 
I - . . 

1 Pere ſeemed no idea of a diſſolution of Par- 


4 3 ſiament, and it was generally ſuppoſed that 
ir would be ſuffered to die a natural death. 

When this was certain, ſhe knew that Mrs. 
r itzpatrick weuld no longer be withheld from 


1 on, as her averſion to the Caſtle ſhe had 


1 never ſtrove to hide; and Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
finding the object of his journey fruitleſs, 


| # would have no further with to remain there. 


When Miriam communicated her third 


and laſt failure to Mr. Seymour, he ſaid, 


4 ce You ſhall not be dilappointed long, my 
Lim for in the courſe of the ſummer, if 


Ha health will allow me, I will go into 


79 A 


| Cornwall on purpoſe to pay a viſit to Mrs. 
| Leſter, and of courſe my two girls ſhall 
accompany me. I am ſorry ſhe has left 

Cc 4 Bath 
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Bath fo ſuddenly ; but I was not equal te 
encounter a meeting while ſhe was here, fo, 


till I feel a little ſtronger, I muſt poſtpone? 


the journey.” 


The weather now began to be ſo intenſely 
hot at Bath, that Mr. Seymour reſolved to 
leave it; but as he had found great benefit 
from the waters, he was not willing to go 
far from them :—he therefore took a houſe 
at Clifton for two months, and on Sion Hill 
Miriam breathed the freſh air, and at the 


fame time fraſted her eyes with the mag- 


nificent ſcenery which is there preſented to 


2 £ 


the view. Over the down, arm in arm, 


did our two lovely girls take their morning 
rambles ; and the roſes on their cheeks ſoon 


ſhewed how far preterable their preſent re- 


ſidence was to that which they had quitted, 


In 


* 
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In walking, in reading, in drawing, and 


muſic, their time was wholly engroſſed. 
They ſought not for ſociety amongſt the 
company at the Wells, or on the Hill; they 
ſought not for amuſement out of their own 


| lictle ſphere, and three quiet ſober weeks tran- 


quilly paſſcd on. Mr. Seymour's looks, his 


ſpirits, and his health improved every day, and 


this alteration in him filled the breaſt of 


Miriam with grateful pleaſure ; ſhe ſeemed 


to have forgotten all her former diſquietudes. 


= Mr. and Mrs, Fitzpatrick were ſcarcely ever 


thought of; the low Jaſon was become a 
dead letter; Mrs. Stafford was ſeldom re- 
called to her memory; and if the image of 
Henry Stafford ſometimes would intrude 
itſelt on her imagination, ſhe indulged not 


in the contemplation. | - 


«0 At 
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At this time Briſtol was honoured by the 


telt, every part of the houſe was conſtantly 


Tragedy of Douglas. Our trio were ſafely 


was very young when ſhe had been once 
taken by Miſs Fitzpatrick to ſee this accom- 
pliſhed actreſs. The impreſſion ſhe had 
then received had not been forgotten ; and 
on her appearance on the ſtage, her whole 
ſoul was abſorbed in attention, The Oh 


Douglas! 


appearance of a great actreſs; ſhe had en- 
gaged to perform at the Theatre for a fer 


nights only: and, to ſhew that her merits were 


crowded, Mr. Seymour, unwilling that his 
girls ſhould loſe ſuch an opportunity of ſeeing 
a woman ſo eminently conſpicuous, engaged 
places for the night on which ſhe was to 9 
perform Lady Randolph in Home's affecting 1 


ſeated in a front row of one of the ſide 1 
boxes when the curtain drew up. Miriam 


p * „ 
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S 


the Douglas Douglas!” in the opening ſpeech 


Ne » 1 was indeſcribably affecting; not a look, not 
CW | La thought had Miriam but for the ſcenes 
Te | rb her : the tender.mother, the afflicted 
J. n, and the noble ſon, entirely engroſſed 


is | ber, while Henrietta, the artleſs Henrietta, 
8 4 | wept aloud. 


Mr. Seymour, who had loſt a wife on the 


2 * 
2 


0 world of waters, ſympathized with the affec- 
8 tionate parent, who, when it was dark 
y F December, when wind and rain had beat: 
E 1 all night, had truſted her infant acroſs the 


Carron; how did the heart of Mr. Seymour 
e ſthrob in uniſon at theſe affecting lines !— 


7 i & Silent, alas! is he for whom I mourn ; 
. „ Childleſs, without memorial of his name, 
4 « He only now in my remembrance lives.“ 
q The boxes were ſo crowded, and ſo pro- 


digiouſly thronged with company, that 
c 6 the 
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the doors were obliged to be kept open to 3 
admitalittle air; but the end was not obtained 3 
that was deſired, for many gentlemen came 
from other parts of the houſe, and filled up 9 


the doorways, and the heat continued as 


oppreſſive as before. A gentleman ſtood 
negligently leaning againſt the back of the 


box: his countenance was pallid ; his atten- 


tion ſeemed to be taken up with the repre- ; 
ſentation, and he ſpoke not to any - being 
around him. Towards the cloſe of the 
fifth Act two gentlemen preſſed forward, as P 
if to obtain a view of the company in the 9 
front ſeat. The ſtranger, though much 2 
incommoded, gave way ; and without attend- 2 


ing, could not help hearing part of their 


converſation. 


Indeed it is the ſame Mr, Seymour: 


I have ſeen him ſo often at Cheltenbam, 


5 hat 
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that I cannot be miſtaken ;—nor can I have 
forgotten his little blue-eyed girl; where he 
can have picked up his other daughter, 1 is to 
me ſurpriſing "3s 


« Oh,” anſwered the other, <© theſe India 


Nabobs eaſily procure their children of 


adoption; but it ſurpriſes me, I confeſs, that 
they appear ſo attached to him ſuch a diſ- 
parity of years! for both the girls appear 
children, though they are really very 
handſome.“ 

6 eat exactly diſtinguiſh which is the 
ſaid the firſt ſpeaker. 


« Don't you ſee that brown- haired nymph 


new favourite, 


in white, with the beautifully turned ſhoulders? 
Ah! 
know how to chuſe beauty ; they have been. 


theſe India gentlemen 


my friend, 


uſed to ſee the lovelieſt of our females 


brought over to their market, and hence an 


every- 


38 eg, qv 
every-day face will not go down, Now, 4Þ tl 
now you may ſee her; look how ſhe ſmiles 3 h 
on her protector!“ 1 h 
Inſtinctively the eyes of the ſolitary mor- 
tal followed thoſe of the two gentlemen, I 
who had been thus animadverting on Mr. t 
Seymour and his unconſcious companions, IF : 
Gracious God ! did not his ſenſes deceive | 1 
him ? Could he credit his eyeſight ? Could 7 
that be Miriam St. Ledger ? Could he have 1 
heard her ſo ſpoken of? Was it? No, it 2 
could not be poſſible ; and he ſtrained his 4 6 
eyes as though he would burſt their ſockets. 
At that moment Miriam turned her head: 3 
he had a full, a perfe& view of her coun- 2 
tenance ; and Henry Stafford, the no longer 
_ doubting, but the diſtracted, the miſerable, 
yet adoring Henry ſaw her, with a faſcinating 


ſmile, and the moſt bewitching air, liſten to 
the 
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3 Þ the remarks of the gentleman who fat beſide 


8 3 her. He hardly breathed, he ſcarcely kept 


his ſenſes; yet dreadful, wounding as was 


the ſight, heart-breaking as was the intel- 


"0 
, 725 


ligence which had reached his ears, he tried 


„ 
= 
poet” 


to recal his ſcattered thoughts, and to con- 


tinue to attend to the perſons who had thus 


10 


unknowingly affected him. 


« This Mr. Seymour is really a monopo- 


* 4 


| Y lizer; two at a time is a problem I cannot 
: 3 ſolve :—and how attentive the girls ſeem to 
| | each other | No jealouſy—no.” 

Why, I believe | can eaſily ſolve that 
problem. The little blue-eyed nymph 1s 
a corps de reſerve ;, ſhe will get older you 


know, and when the brown-haired laſs is 


# , . 

* diſcarded, then the youngeſt child 2 

4 cannot bear this, cried Stafford; © one 
moment longer, and I ſhall die!“ and he 


7 
* 1 
* 20 


forced 


forced his way out of the box. The gen- 


tlemen thought he alluded to the heat. Alas! 


Stafford's was indeed the fever of the mind. 
© Never, no never,” thought he, © will 


I truſt in woman more. Oh Miriam, 


Miriam! and is it you, who, with an angel 


form, an angel face, 1s it you who are thus 


loſt to fame, to character, to reſpectability?“ | 


- Preading to ſtay, yet unable to leave the 


place which contained her who hack thus 


tortured him, Stafford continued to pace up 


and down the lobby with haſty and per- 


turbed ſteps, unmindiul of the noiſy and 


riotous mirth of thoſe around bim. At length 
the play was over, and the greateſt part of 
the audience was leaving the Theatre, 
unable to reliſh the noiſy humour of the 
farce after having their tendereſt affections 
ſo forcibly intereſted, - The lobby was 


crowded, | 
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\ crowded, carriages were loudly called for, 


and a general buſtle had taken place, when 


Mr. Seymour, leading his two fair prozegees, 


came into the lobby, and walked to the fire. 


Stafford was near them, yet he had not 
reſolution to make himſelf known to Miriam; 


he averted his head, yet ſtood cloſer to them, 
to catch every word they uttered, 


% Pray, my dear Sir,” ſaid Miriam, “ take 


care of yourſelf; the air comes in here very 
1 keen,” 


Never fear, my love,” anſwered Mr, 
Seymour. Do you ſtand here together, 
and I will ſee if my carriage be ready.“ 

Mr. Seymour now left the two young 


ladies. 


« Oh for a little reſolution !'* thought 
Stafford; but no, he felt he could not 
| ſpeak, and he ſtood in momentary expecta- 

tion 


42 MIRIAM. 5 


tion of loſing the object of his non —. 


perhaps for ever! 

« Mr. Seymour's carriage ſtops the way,“ 
i 4 
] was now audibly uttered. The name ſtruck | I 


on the ear of Stafford like electricity. 


= 


Mr. Seymour returned. —“ The crowd 1s 
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ſo great without this door,” cried he, that the 


I fear to take both of you at a time. Miriam, 1 


have you courage to let me leave you, and Bu 


41 5 
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put my Henrietta firſt into the carriage? I ße. 
cannot find my ſervant,” 3 4 


Mr. Seymour was anſwered in the affirma- 


iS 
be”, 
C 
"4 


M. 
g N ig 
never more!“ As Mr. Seymour led off | 
Henrietta, he advanced, —<« Miſs St. Ledger, ba 
cried he.— Miriam ſtarted, —* Henry! Mr. ö . 
Stafford, I mean. Good Heavens ! from 


tive. 7 
«© Now,” thought Stafford, © or never, 


— 


ME oe 2 ES 


= 


whence ?” - 1] L | 
| « Oh !” 
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[ « Oh!” cried Stafford, © let me not loſe 
2 minute, this eventful minute, big with 
„ Mate, teeming with myſtery—tell, Oh tell me, 
k | N iriam, why have you left che Caſtle ? 


9 
9 


here is my ſiſter, where Mr. Fitzpatrick?“ 


is « And are you ignorant of my leaving 
4 hem! * 
n, © Oh! yes, I am ignorant r thing. 


id 4. why are you here? Who 1s this Mr.“ 
—_— Why do you not return to the 
Caſtle ?” | 

* 0 the Caſtle! Oh never, never! 
Mr. Seymour is the moſt generous, the moſt 
7 £ {intereſted of men.“ 


1 
3 3 
We 
IF 


{4 
a- 
f = 


er, 
off « His generoſity I do not doubt; per- 
"| 4 1 haps his diſintereſtedneſs is more queſtiona- 
Ir. 1 * ſaid Stafford, gravely; then with a 
Goh, e have no right, Madam, to aſk or 


£0 controul, to give advice, or 8 But 


pray,“ 7 


om 


* 


. 
15 1 
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name?“ 


thou art loſt "RE ever!“ 


of Miriam, and, more dead chan alive, b 


pray,” as if recollecting himſelf, © is Mr.“ A 
Seymour related to you ?”; 4 
« No,” exclaimed Miriam, with ic 
ce From whence then your change 1 


« It was his wiſh, I anſwer your queſ. 
tions, Mr. Stafford,“ ſaid Miriam, aſſuming 2 
an eaſe which ſhe was far from feeling, 
ce and I truſt you will not reveal my preſent 3 4 
reſidence to Mr, Fitzpatrick, His knowing 1 : j 
it could only needleſſly vex me, and at pre- I 
ſent I am the happieſt of human beings.” 5 

% May you long continue. ſo, Madam i 
ſaid Stafford. Then claſping his hands nj 
agony, he ſaid, „Oh Miriam St. Lee, 
He ruſhed out of the Theatre, and at 0 ] 


fame moment Mr. Seymour ſeized the hand ; 


ried her into the carriage, 
caarll 
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3 CHAP. III. 


« I have mark'd a thouſand bluſhing apparitions 


1 « To ſtart into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames, 
ng & In angel whiteneſs, bear away thoſe bluſhes. 
1 5 


SHAKESPEARE, 


| cc O H Miriam St. Ledger! you are loſt 
b for ever! rung on the ears of our heroine 
ke the knell of death. Good God! what 
4 | could he mean ? To what could the wild 
I energy, the diſtraction depicted in Stafford's 


1 manner to what could it tend? And did he 
wiſh 


af 
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*R 


with her to return to the Caſtle, to Mr. Fitz. 3 J 
patrick? Had not he ſeen enough of her 4 
miſery, her forbearance there? Yes, the was r 
ſurely loſt, for ever loſt from Tunacombe; 


for never, unleſs ſhe was compelled, would 


4 
75 
8 4 
1 
1 


1 


1 
ſhe return to Fitzpatrick.” 1 
Theſe retroſpections paſſed in the wind 


of our heroine during her ride back to 

Clifton. Aſhamed of continually comphning, 
and fearing that Mr. Seymour would imagine | 
ſhe cheriſhed a querulous and repining tem- | 1 
per, ſhe reſolved to be ſilent with regard | 4 
to her meeting with Stafford. Her taci- F 
turnity did not eſcape obſervation; ſhe 
attributed it to a violent head- ach, occa- Y 


ſioned by the heat of the playhouſe and 
the glare of the lights. Henrietta was re- 4 2 
peating every paſſage which had particularly N 
Fareed her in the play, Mr. Seymour * 


— 
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gene with fond attention; and Miriam, 
er 1 kaning back in the carriage, indulged in ſad 


as | reverie. 


e; Z Too ſurely her head ached, and her 
1 70 heart ached too! Why did the incompre- 


7 


Fg 


; f henſible Stafford thus affect her? Why was 


ooo It continually her fate to have him thrown 


5 
. * 8 
on 
A 


4 
* 


to | acrols her path, to ſee him ſo indefinably, 


1 | ſingularly intereſted för her? And yet, 


ne at every 1 ond meeting, why did ſhe 
gp | freih myſtery, freih inconſiſtency, 
= teln cauſe for wonder? 


x 8 . 
= Þ 1 Miriam retired to her room immediately 
he | on her return; but there her thoughts ac- 


ca- e, her, and excluded repoſe. Had 


und b not Stafford told her at Y that he ſaw 
re- 4 and pitied her ſituation? Did he not know 


Ml Mr. Fitzpatrick's deſigns with regard to 
pdf and yet had he not now, when ſhe 
„„ On 


a 


M 


? & 
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had herſelf told him of her happineſs, had 
he not aſked her in a ſerious, a ſolemn 
voice, aſked her to return to the Caſtle ? 

« Oh Stafford!“ cried ſhe, * art thou 
really of a diſpoſition which cannot behold 
the happineſs of another ? Is it the miſery 
of humanity which alone intereſts thee ? Oh! 
I have been uſed to think of thee in a far 
more amiable light!“ 

The uneaſy vigils of Miriam had taken 
away the roſes from her late blooming coun- 
tenance, the bright luſtre from her eyes; and, 
pallid and penſive, ſhe joined Mr. Seymour 
and Henrietta at breakfaſt. Much did ſhe 
ſtruggle to wear her uſual eaſy manner, yet ſhe 
could not alter her looks; and Mr. Seymour 
in an inſtant obſerved'them.—< You are a 
bad rake, Miriam,” cried he; © yet how is 
it—at Bath I did not obſerve that late hours, 


Or 
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crowded houſes had this effect on you 5 


rely ſomething has otherwiſe indifpoſed 
. — 

« You forget, my dear Sir, that of late 
have been ſo regular in my hours, and pur- 
uits, that a little diſſipation will fatigue ; in 
act, your Miriam is not made for a fine 
ady, and Mr. Fitzpatrick's account of my 
dbſcure birth I can eaſily credit, when] feel 
yſelf ſo unfit for the higher walks of 
1 | 


6e J ſhall ſtop your fibbing tongue,“ ſaid 


ation of your ſentiments, the nobleneſs of 
your ſoul?“ 

« From my parents, perhaps, I inherit 
hem. Oh!” ſaid ſhe, claſping her hands, 


Band as it were lifted out of herſelf in the 


VObc 41 - D moment 


” 


r. Seymour: I will not have you talk 


hus; from whence do you derive the ele- 
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moment of enthuſiaſm, ce though they werell 

poor in, blood and in fortune, might they A Nea. 
not be nable in ſpirit, might they not be 4 
gloriouſly independent even while thought : 


ignoble by the world, even while earning their hat 


daily bread, might they not feel true nobility | 
of ſoul ? The diſtinctions of ſociety are, and ; 
ought to be reſpected ; but furely there is 
no diſtinction of ſoul—ſurely, if his talents 
were cultivated, if his feelings were drawn 
forth, and ſuccoured by an enlightened 
mind, ſurely the ſame virtues, the ſame | 
affections would be found in the hard- 
favoured peaſant, as in his more attractive | 
Lord!“ 5 
Miriam ſtopped and bluſhed, aſhamed tei 
at her own fervour; ſhe took out her | Ar! 
handkerchief, and wiped off the ſtarting tear. | 

Mr, n, preſſed her hand in his, ſaying, 
ce « Charming | 


12 
ere 
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Charming girl! at this moment art thou 


Pearer to my heart than if thou wert the 
Waughter of the higheſt Peer this land could 
Woaſt. Oh Miriam! tell me, how is it 


hat your every ſentiment is mine that 
uſt as the thought ſprings acroſs my mind, 
your lips have uttered it?“ 

* Tt is, faid Miriam, « rat; as 10 
y feeble judgment will let me, I ſtrive to 
alk in the paths of virtue—it is that you 
ever ſwerve from them, and that I catch 
my leſſon from your approving or con- 
jemning look —it is that 1 in you I behold 

a friend, a father!“ 

« Oh that thou wert indeed my daugh- 
er!“ ſaid Mr. Seymour, folding her in his 


arms, © that my Caroline 


He could ſay no more. He gently ſeated 
Miriam in a chair, and left the room. The 
D 2 tide 
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tide of feeling overpowered our heroine, al Et 


ſhe gave full vent to her relieving tear, unk 
= 


rea 
Three days elapſed, yet Miriam could not 


ſhake off the effects of her meeting Wich 
Stafford. The Grecian Daughter was to 


while Henrietta's ſympathizing eye caught 
the infection. 


cor 


be performed at Briſtol, and Henrietta 
wiſhed to go. Mr. Seymour did not oppoſe 
her wiſh, but faid he would again accom- 
pany her. Fearing ſhe knew not what in ye 
again encountering Stafford, Miriam deſired MR Ar 
to remain at home, excuſing herſelf from V 


going, as having been ſo materially indiſ- 5 re 


poſed the laſt time. Mr. Seymour had but : | tl 
juſt left her, and ſhe was fitting reſting her i 9 
head on her arm in penſive reflection, when =? 
the poſtman rapped at the door, and ſhe was 4 

t 


ſurpriſed by having a letter immediately put 1 
into 
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into her hands. The writing was totally 
| unknown to her. The poſt-mark was 
Exeter. She opened it, and could ſcarcely 
read through the ſew words, ſo great was her 


not conſternation. 


1th 


toll 
THE LETTER. 


«© Your looks are innocent, even while 
your guilt is almoſt incontrovertible : you 
ed are yet young in error. Oh liſten to the * 
\m warning voice of one of your own ſex, and 
return to the paths of virtue; return to 
2 that ſituation which you ought not to have 
quitted, however ſpecious the allurements 
which were held out to you. — Reflect on 
gheſe words, theſe warning words, ere yet 
too late !'? 


D 3 The 
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The voice of Mrs. F itzpatrick, of he may 


oc 


cc 


perſecuting guardian (for to their malice ſhel . 
imputed this diabolical ſcrawl—diabolica] inf & 
the intention, as it was meant to undermineſ | 1 
her peace) ſeemed to be denouncing ven- ] 
geance in the ears of Miriam; and ſhe ſunk 


on the floor, loſt to ſenſe, to life, and recol-| 


| Gall 
lection. How long ſhe remained in this "BS 
ſtate ſhe knew not. She felt, on her re- orc 
gaining animation, ſhe felt herſelf in the me 


arms of a perſon whoſe audible ſighs beſpoke ¶ g 
a participation in her ſufferings. | BY 
Her queſtion Where am I ?” was anſwered} 
quickly, © Here, in the arms of Stafford, 
| thoſe adoring arms which would have ſhielded | 
thee through Efe!“ 
Miriam was inſtantly rouſed. She broke 
from him, and ſeated herſelf in a chair. 
She covered her face with her handkerchief, ; 
while 


hile ſhe coolly ſaid, though in a broken 
dice, Whence, Oh whence this viſit ?*? 

« Oh Miriam !” .cried Stafford, falling 
Ut her feet, © I am the moſt infatuated of 


men. I have ſought, I have watched for 


_ this opportunity. At what a moment did I 
1 gain it! I found her, for whom alone 1 
* breathe, I found her extended lifeleſs on the 
re- g 3 

ground! But now hear me, in pity hear 
the me; liſten with attention, for your own 
« ſake liſten.— Tou are not happy, Miriam; 

the ſituation which you now fill is not con- 
4 genial to your notions, to the natural bent 
7 of your own inclinations, however they may 
a4} 


for a while have been diverted from their 
courſe. Oh Miriam! rely on my honour, 
truſt yourſelf to me ; I will ſeek outa home 
for you, I will find out a companion of your 


own ſex, I will do eyery thing that lays in 


759 


my power to make you 
C D 4 ce Good 
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* 
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ov 


from her ſeat, the blood mounting to he 


cheeks, © good God! Mr. Stafford, hoy : el 
dare you wound my ears by ſuch a propoſal 
Oh Mr. Seymour! why, why did yo v 
leave me? But let me paſs, Sir; I cannot v 
longer blaſt my fight with an object who has | 
thus dared, inhumanly dared to inſult me.” ] 
« Inſult you * cried Stafford, intercepting | 


her progreſs, and throwing himſelf again at 
her feet, Oh Miriam! moſt lovely, and 
ſill moſt beloved of women, Oh! for 
your own ſake hear me—I conjure you by 
all your hopes of eternal happineſs, by all 
your dread of the inſults of that world which | 
you now ſeem to contemn !” and he hid his 
ace in ker gown, and wept. 

Miriam ſcarcely knew what ſhe did; but a 
ſhe returned, and ſeated herſelf, again hiding | 
her face with her handkerchief. 


ce Then 
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* 
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tin. : 
hes : 
Gall 
you 


e Then you will hear me,“ ſaid Stafford, 


eagerly ; “ you will not deſpiſe 
ce J will for ever deſpiſe the man who has 


wounded the ears of unprotected innocence 


122 


mot with ſuch inſulting offers ! | 

hasf © Tnnocence }'” cried Stafford, * Oh 
e.” Miriam ! what do you mean ? Inſult you ! 
ing No.—Heaven is my witneſs that to believe 
| at you innocent would at this moment give me 
nd the pureſt, the moſt ineffable delight! Even 
for now that I know you in this houſe under 
by the protection of a ſtranger, even now that 
all the moſt glaring proofs are exhibited to my 
h view, even now I almoſt doubt my ſenſes ; 
is for who that ſees that ingenuous, that artleſs 


33 


: countenance, that beholds 
it J « Oh merciful God!” cried Miriam, and 
de fell back lifeleſs in her chair; for that 
inſtant her whole frame experienced a revul- 
1 | D 5 ſion, 
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ſion, for that inſtant her eyes were opened, 
and ſhe ſaw through the ſuſpicions, the heart- 
wounding ſuſpicions of Stafford. 

« What have I done?” faid Stafford, 
ſtamping in agony ; © what have I done ? 
Oh Miriam, Miriam! I have killed thee : I 
have deſtroyed her who ſaved me from 
deſtruction !” 

Aſter ſome time Miriam recovered, but 
ſhe recovered to a full ſenſe of her ſituation ; 
her ſobs, her tears were not to be reſtrained. 
«© Leave me, Mr. Stafford,“ cried ſhe. 


Oh! you know not how you have ſmote 


my heart! I can never forget the low, the 
contemptible opinion which you have enter- 


tained of me ! And could you ſuppoſe me a 
wretch, loſt to honour, to reputation, to 
virtue? Do you think I could ſo ſoon forfeit 


my only dower ? Know you not——But no 


matter; it is beneath me to make an expla- 


nation 
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nation to him who could have harboured 


ſuch a vile, ſuch a degrading opinion of 


99 


me.“ 
ce J can bear all this: I can receive all 


your reproaches without emotion; for J have 


more than an equivalent here,” faid Stafford, 


laying his hand on lus heart.“ I feel that 
you are till the lovely, the virtuous Miriam, 
of my heart's firſt choice. Oh unworthy as 
were my ſuſpicions, diſgraceful as they now 
place me in your eſtimation, condeſcend, 
Oh! nobly condeſcend to liſten to my vin- 
dication; by that candour which has ever fo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed you, I entreat.” 


Miriam looked up with a melancholy air, 


though it beſpoke attention. Stafford then 


related his leaving the Caſtle ſuddenly at a 
time, when he ſtill ſuppoſed her confined to 
her chamber. He mentioned having attended 
a friend to Clifton, where at Briſtol Theatre 
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he had heard converſation which had almoſt 
diſtracted him.— Ever juſt in her ſentiments, 
Miriam acknowledged, tearfully acknow- 
ledged that there were but too many ap- 
Pearances againſt her. In a moment was 
Stafford again at her feet. Miriam reſumed 
her ſelf· conſequence.—“ Yet,” cried ſhe, 
te without other proofs, ſurely it was cruel to 
indulge ſuſpicions, doubts which were thus 
diſgraceful.” N 

« Oh! much I doubted, for much J 
loved,” ſaid Stafford, with warmth. 

cc Your conduct has been ever myſterious, 

inexplicable to me,” ſaid Miriam; © and 
yet, Mr. Stafford, I have very unwillingly 


given way to ſuſpicions—even when appear- 


> ee a — x ED 


Wil — ances have been ſtrongly againſt you, I have 
11 ever heſitated to put on them the worſt con- 
1 ſtruction.“ 

if! 155 « You 
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c You are an angel!“ cried Stafford, 
ſnatching her hand, and putting it to his 
lips ; © but from henceforth all myſtery ſhall 
be done away; to you I will confide my 
every thought, and you ſhall be my judge : 
F fear not to ſtand the trial, even now your 


looks are-mercy. Say but that you forgive 


my late inhuman behaviour, for that alone 


lies heayy here.” 

« No, I cannot ſay that,” ſaid Miriam, 
ce till I have exculpated myſelf : I muſt relate 
my own hiſtory, and though I muſt ſpeak 
of your ſiſter, indeed, Stafford, I ſpeak 
of her but as ſhe deſerves.” 

The eyes of Stafford were fixed on Miriam 
with the moſt earneſt and attentive expreſſion 
as ſhe recounted her little hiſtory ; her's 
could not bear their gaze, and they ſought 
the carpet. She mentioned her conference 
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would be impoſſible. 
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with Mr. and Mrs. Fitzpatrick, her illneſs 
as reſulting from it, the note from the lady, 
and her own immediate reſolve. She omitted 
the ſummer-houſe meeting with Mortimer, 
and the picture ſcene in the dining-parlour. 
She did nothing “ extenuate, or ſet down 
aught in malice ;”” yet ſhe deſcribed her 
uneaſineſs as moſt complicated and inſup- 
portable. 

« You are an angel!“ ſaid Stafford, © the 


molt perfect of women, and I am a wretch 


undeſerving your clemency ; yet withdraw 


it not from me I beſeech you. I cannot 


relate my ſtory; it requires leiſure, and I 


will write it for your peruſal, Say you will 


deign to read it ſay you will peruſe it with 
an unprejudiced eye.” 
Miriam was filent, for ſhe felt that that 


ce But 
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ce But Mr. Seymour,” ſaid Stafford, 
walking to and fro in agitation, * how have 

I injured him?“ 1 | 
«© You know him not,” ſaid Mirtam, 
« Oh! had you, had you heard him lament 
to me his much-loved Caroline, had you 
ſeen his humane attention to the friendleſs 
orphan whom he now cheriſhes, you would 
have been moſt ſceptical indeed to have 
doubted his ſingleneſs of heart a moment. 
I now ſee that in the opinion of the world, 
who only judge from appearances, and are 
too felfiſh themſelves to believe that another 
acts from nobler motives in the opinion of 
that world J muſt appear in rather a queſ- 
tionable ſhape ; yet, when you conſider the 
unprotected ſtate in which Mr. Seymour 
found me, you will not wonder at my not 
reflecting on the ſtep I was going to take. 
| Mr, 
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Mr. Seymour, good man ! by giving me 
his name, meant, I doubt not, to obviate 
all the invidious remarks with which he 


might be _— but, alas! who can 


eſcape calumny ?' | 
e Who indeed?“ cried Stafford. « But 


ſpare me on this wounding ſubject, moſt 


noble-minded of human beings !” 5 

« No,” cried Miriam, „ will try to | 
reconcile you to yourſelf, by ſhewing you | 
that you are not the only one who has 
mentioned their ſuſpicions. This letter, 
not two hours ago, had bereft me of ſenſe 
and life; for, ah! Henry—Mr. Stafford, I 


imputed it to your ſiſter's malice : I now 

have no doubt but that it came from a real 

friend. - | ; 
« I cannot,” ſaid Stafford, when he had 


read it, Þ cannot venture to ſay what this 


heart 
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heart is labouring with till, till—you will read 
the hiſtory of my life? Oh! extend your 
benign compaſſion as I now part from you, 
and fay you will think of me as one not 
wholly unworthy your friendſhip, your 


Ah! fay,” ſaid he, heſitating, © ſay that | 


if my confeſſions exculpate me in your 
opinion—ſay, candid, ingenuous Miriam, 
that you will introduce me to Mr. Seymour.“ 

« All this 1 freely promiſe,” anſwered 
Miriam, extending her hand as Stafford 
gained the door; © and happy will it make 
me to find you worthy of his notice.” 

ee muſt go,” cried Stafford; * this 
overpowering generoſity unmans me. Adieu, 
moſt injured of women!” —Stafford then 
ruſhed haſtily out of the houſe. 

To delineate the feelings of our heroine is 


impoſſible ; they were undefinable even to 
herſelf, 


0 
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herſelf The ſuſpicions, the reproaches, 
what ſhe had thought the inſults of Stafford, 
had ſeverely wounded her heart, His 
ſubſequent behaviour, his penitence, his con- 
trition were not loſt upon her; and even 
while ſhe had reſented the contumely with 
which he had loaded her in his idea, ſhe 
acknowledged to herſelf that nothing but 
the warmeſt intereſt for her welfare, for her 
real happineſs, could have induced him to 
ſeek her out, and to have told her what he 
conſidered as unwelcome truths. 

e Oh Stafford! cried ſhe, * know, I 
feel that I too have injured thee; and if I 
ſhould find thee exculpated from every 
unworthy propenſity—Oh ! how ſhall J with- 
hold from thee my whole heart, for that he 
loves me is now apparent? Yet his uncle's 
pride, his duteous affection, my poverty, 


my 
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-my low birth, alas! I muſt not think of 


him; better would it be to remain in igno- 
rance of his ſtory for ever. And can I, 
dare I—alas! poor human nature, I feel I 
cannot.” | | 
When Miriam reconfidered the circum- 
ſtances which Stafford had haſtily related, ſhe 
found that her diſappearance from the Caſtle 
muſt have been followed on the ſucceeding 
morning by Stafford's ; and ſhe had probably 


been ſet down by the party left behind, as 


having had him for her companion. Uneaſy 
as this reflection might at another time have 
made her, there was a feeling near her heart 
which ſeemed at preſent an antidote for 
that, and almoſt any other unpleaſantry. 
Mrs. Stafford's good opinion ſne no longer 
cared for, as ſhe could no longer love her; 
yet ſhe was convinced that the idea of her 


elopement 
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elopement with Henry Stafford would be a | 
pungent wound in that lady's boſom.— ; 
« But let me wait,” thought ſhe, © and not : 
haſtily ſuſpect. Ah! Stafford, into what a || 
miſtake did haſty deciſion, a deciſion from : 


appearances, lead thee !” 


So long had Miriam ruminated, that ſhe | 


forgot the lapſe of time till Mr. Seymour's 
carriage. awoke her from her ideal trance. 
She reccived her two friends with a ſort of 
pleaſed embarraſſment in her manner; which 
did not eſcape the vigilant eye of Mr. 
Seymour; and when the informed him that 
ſhe had had a viſiter in his abſence (for Miriam 
was above diſguiſe), Mr. Seymour faid, 
« And not an unintereſting one I am ſure, 
for your countenance appears animated and 
ſparkling. Who is it that took advantage 
of my abſence to gain a ze&te-4-z&te with 
you?“ 


Miriam 
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Miriam bluſhingly anſwered, that it was 


| Mr. Henry Stafford, who, having accidentally 


had a view of her, had found her out, and 
called upon her. | 

« Why did you not aſk him to await my 
return ? ſaid Mr. Seymour. © Your 
account of him in your little narration inte- 
reſted me ; beſides, he appeared your friend: 
grateful I am. ſure he ought to be to his 


preſerver !—But what did the Caſtle party 


ay at your deſertion? None of the reſt of 


them are near, I truſt ?” 

Miriam now related Stafford's having 
quitted T'unacombe at the ſame time with 
herſelf ; and could not help hinting at the 
probability there was of ſcandal having 
impeached her as having him for a com- 


panion,” 
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„ Reſt not a moment on the thought,” 
| faid Mr. Seymour; © it is the good opinion 
of the virtuous that you ought to ſeek ; 
little conſequence is it how we are eſtimated 
by thoſe who are worthleſs.” 
cc And yet ' ſaid Miriam. 
e Ah! my dear child, I know what you 


would fay ; yet, you would ſay, it is hard to 
be thought unjuſtly of even by the moſt un- 
worthy ; ; but who, even when appearances 
are in the favour of virtue, who can teach 
them to think juſtly, and to judge with 
mercy ? But you have not told me—is Mr. 
Stafford going to call again ? Surely you 
aſked him?“ 

« No,” ſaid Miriam, * did not. 25 

% No, no, ſhe thought there was no 
occaſion for that, Sir,” ſaid the artleſs 

Henrietta, looking {milingly in the face of 
Miriam. 
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ce | muſt have his acquaintance,” ſaid 
Mr. Seymour: © I mult hear from himſelf 
the account of your meeting on the cliff.” 

&« hope he will be found worthy of your 
friendſhip,” ſaid Miriam, as ſhe left the 


WT room ; and that hope, that ſanguine hope 


kept her awake the greateſt part of the 
night. | | b 
The following day Miriam was anxious 
and uneaſy; every minute ſhe expected to 
hear from Stafford, yet every ſucceeding 
hour ſlowly paſſed on without her receiving 
a word from him. Juſt as ſhe had retired 
for the night, a ſervant put into her hand 
a packet, which ſhe ſaid had been that 
inſtant left at the door ; and in the ſolitude 
of her chamber Miriam ſat down to ſpend 
the midnight hour in peruſing the life of 
Henry Stafford. | 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


« The rugged hand of Fate has got between 
4 Our meeting hearts.“ 


SOUTHERN, 


4 My trembling agitation will hardly allow 
me to begin; yet what have I to fear ? Have 
you not, gentle Miriam, told me that you 
would peruſe theſe lines with an el, 5 
a diſpaſſionate eye?“ 

cc No, ſighed Miriam, ce no, Stafford, I 
could not tell you that; you will behold me 
at one time the victim of the deluſions of 


others, 
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ers, continued Stafford, © at another ſut- 
ng from my own impetuoſity of temper. 
er my raſh conduct yeſterday, after having 
me, as you have ſeen me, about to draw 
vn the vengeance of the Almighty by 
nging into the deep abyſs of waters, I 
d not ſay, that impetuoſity, raſhneſs, 
patience are the leading traits of my 
rafter. That I am of an ancient and 
pectable family, my good uncle has fre- 
ently told you, My father was the third 
of Lord Stafford. Lord Stafford was 
t rich, and a third ſon ofa needy Nobleman 
not frequently in an enviable ſituation, 
the death of my grandlather, my eldeſt 
(cle, the preſent Lord Stafford, of courſe 
erited the family eflate and honours, The 
ond fon, Mr. Stafford, had juit taken 


demon of a large eſtate and fortune left 
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him by an uncle; and my father, poor, fes 
proud, noble in ſpirit as well as blood, Hic 


. . « "I, . 
nothing but his ſword for his maintenaMWhic! 


had juſt married a beautiful young wong nov 
roo 


f h 


deſcended from a Houle as noble and i 
as needy as his own, In the eyes of worl ; 
wiſdom, in the eyes of Lord Stafford this ; | 
ruin; in the eyes of Mr. Stafford it wes! i I 
equal alliance, and in the eyes of the adori , 
huſband it was perfect happineſs! Yet, au 
my doting father ſoon ſound that happint ' 
makes but a tranſient ſtay in the abode ä 
poverty! He was called abroad, and : 
wife accompanied him, Nobly born, a 
tenderly brought up, the hardſhips of 

fatiguing campaign were ill ſuited to ti ö 
delicacy of my mother. She loved ht | 
huſband, tencerly loved him: for his fai ö 
ſhe coped with all the difficulties of the 
fituation in ſilence ; yet ſhe could not hene 
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or," fefting on the blindneſs of that paſſion 


£ 


„ vifWhich had thus led them both into ſufferings 


hich otherwiſe they might never have 


-12n% 
On 
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nown. Uncomplaining and meek, ſhe 


rooded ſilently on her fate; the melancholy 


f her heart robbed her cheek of its colour, 


er eye of its brilliancy ; and her huſband 


Watched, with the moſt excruciating ſoli- 


itude, for the hour which would give to 


em an infant pledge of love, imputing 


er wan appearance, her penſive air, to her 


read of approaching danger; that hour at 


W-ngth arrived, and my ſiſter Louiſa was 


eccived into the warm hearts of her parents; 


Wa nurſing her little girl, in providing for 


its infantine wants, in beholding its artleſs 


miles, my mother experienced a tender 


Icatisfacion. 
« My father, delighted that ſhe had 
now ſomething to divert and intereſt her 
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in thoſe hours when duty obliged him 

leave her, fondled his little Louiſa yi 
double delight, as ſhe had the power! 
ſweeten exiſtence to his beloved wife. TA 
paſſed the two firſt years after the birth 
my ſiſter, My mother felc tenderly anzid 
for the proviſion, for the fate of her darlin 
and often wiſhed herſelf in England, th 
ſhe might endeavour. to conciliate the affe 
tions of Mr. Stafford towards his nice: 


! 


My uncle had ever ſeemed to think of th 
marriage ſtate ; he lived rather a retired 
life; his manners were then, as you hav 
beheld them ſince, ſtately and commaniing; 
and he was generally put down for a deter: 
mined bachelor, and his friends had often 
told him, even before he attained the period 
of his life which I am now ſpeaking of, chi 


they were ſure he never could abſtract time 
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pugh from his ſtudies to engage the 


tions of any woman. 


« When my mother again found herſelf | 


a ſtate to increaſe her domeſtic circle, 
T ſpirits were ſunk to the loweſt ebb of 
ſpondency, and at my birth ſhe would 
en weep over me with the fondeſt ſolici- 
ce, She even ventured to expreſs her 
h to my father of returning with her 
ves to England, and ſettling in ſome little 
bitation near his brother, 

c How,” cried ſhe, © can I demonſtrate 


y love for theſe precious ones—how can I 


ore forcibly demonſtrate it than by leaving 


eir father when expoſed to danger r, war, 


Id death?“ 


My father preſſed her to his boſom.— 
Ah!” cried he, © how can I ever part 
om thee? A ſeparation from my wife, 


2? from 
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from my babes, is it not worſe than ary d 
the evils which you have mentioned?“ 
My mother continued her perſuaſion 
and at length her affectionate huſband con 
ſented to her wiſh; and it was reſolved thy 
ſhe ſhould ſet out for England immediate 
after an action, which it was foon expecdel 
would take place. An action did tak 
place; and at a very ſhort diſtance from th 
ſeat of war, the claſh of ſwords, and tht 
din of arms, reached the ears of my mother 
Ah! Miriam, pity ing Miriam, will you ad 
drop the moiit tear of humanity, will yd 
not ſympathize with the widow, will yal 
not feel for her little fatherleſs children: 
All day had my mother fart in trembliq 
anxiety. The night came, and ſhe ſtood d 
a window watching for the partial lights, and 
liſtening to the confuſed ſounds which i 
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ervals ſhe could diſtinguiſh from the 
mp. At length a noiſe was heard near 
Er dwelling. —< Oh | perhaps,” thought 
e, © he's come—my Stafford is returned 
his impatient wife !” 

A fearſul, a foreboding preſentiment 
emed to chill her frame. She undrew the 
Ttains which concealed her ſleeping infants. 
he looked on them; ſhe touched their 
vs, ſcarce knowing what the did, and was 
urrying to the entrance of the houſe. T here, 
Dh what a ſight to one who loved fo 
yell! ſhe met tne mangled, the cold body 
pf her huſband ! She ſhrieked, ſhe fell, and 
ot to all around her for many, many weeks, 
ine lay on the bed of ſickneſs. At length 
the recollection of her children rouſed her 
maternal vigilance, and placing one on each 
ade of her, while her weak frame was 


vals E 4 ſupported 
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ſupported by pillows, ſhe addreſſed heit 
to my uncle ;—her hand ſeemed to acgii 
new ſtrength as ſhe proceeded ; ſhe . 
pleading for more than life ſhe was pleadin 
for her children, for the dear offspring 
her buried huſoand— ſhe could not plead 
vain ! My uncle, though high in ſpirit, thoug 
ſtern in manner, 1s not deficient in th 
warm virtues of tne heart. While I an 
{ure your eyes will trace my words, ſhall Were 


ever be able to lay down my pen? 01 


Miriam! I cannot reſiſt tranſcribing las 
letter; ſhall I not by that lengthen you vo 
attention? app 

cor 


THE LETTER. 


«© The afflicted widow of your brother 
takes up her pen to implore your attention 


Mi. BY 
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Mr. Stafford. Ere this you have heard the 
ſad fate of my ever dear huſband : I would 
have addreſſed you long before, but that 1 


have been on the verge of the grave. 1 


now linger yet a little longer. Heaven in 
its mercy has protracted my liſe; it ſuffers: 


me to addreſs you for my children—they 


are deſtitute, they are fatherleſs, they will 
bon be orphans. In the wide world they 
have not a friend if you will not extend 


your mercy ! To Lord Stafford I dare not 


apply; he has a wife, he has a family, he 
contemned his brother's marriage, and 
perhaps his melancholy fate is not in his 
eyes ſufficient retribution for his imprudence, 
"ther and he will extend his neglect to my guiltleſs 
tion, little ones. But to you, Mr. Stafford, to 
Mr. you Jappeal to you who act from principle, 
to you who feel for the honour of your: 


E 5 family, 
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family; reſcue it them from opprobrium, 


preſerve my ſpotleſs ones from the miſery th 
of begging their daily bread ! Let them th 
not experience the proud man's contumely; ſu 
cheriſh them in your heart—Oh ſuccour n 
them with your foſtering hand ! Nurtured 2 


by you, they ſhall riſe up, and bloom around 
you ; while neglected by you, they will 
wither like untimely flowers, and never ſee 
the light of the ſun ; be cut off like their 
poor father, or wither in their bloom like 
their hapleſs mother !—I would have haſted MM 
to England would have proſtrated them |þ 

at your feet; but, alas! my weak frame will 

never enable me to viſit my native land again. 

Bur even here in a foreign land I ſhall die 
contented, 1f a letter from you brings me 

the mercy-breathing tidings that you conſent 

to grant my petition, to ſhield my darlings! 


Oh 


MIRIAM. Wo 


Ohma y Heaven lengthen your days ! May 
they repay your care ! May they ever feel 
the warmeſt gratitude, the moſt filial love for 
ſuch an uncle! I can write no more. Refuſe 
me not, I conjure you—refuſe not to hear 
my prayer. 

© LOVISA STAFFORD.” 


Having diſpatched her letter, the impa- 
tience of my mother for an anſwer kept 
her in a ſtate of mental diſquietude and 
anxiety, which contributed to heighten her 
bodily ailment, and to weaken her frame, 


already reduced ſeverely by a long illneſs; 


and life was about to part for ever, when my 


uncle's letter reached her. Ah! much- 
loved memory of my mother, let me hope 
that joy ſeized your withered veins, and one 
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bright gleam of ſetting life ſhone on your 
evening hours. She had ſcarcely ſtrength 
to read the joyful lines which enſured to 
her children a protector. She folded them 
to her boſom ; when ſhe had ar laſt finiſhed 
the peruſal, ſhe lifted up her hands to 
Heaven, ſhe implored its bleſſing on them, 
and ſne quietly lay down to reſt on the 
boſom of her mother earth The letter 
of my uncle was preferved amongſt other 
papers by a faithful ſervant of my mother's : 
I tranſcribe it for your perulal, Ah, 
generous Miriam ! you muſt reſpe&, you 


mult revere my uncle, for he inherits many 
noble virtues! | 


THE LETTER. 
© DEAR MADAM, 


« Your letter has cauſed me great afflic- 
tion, J regarded my brother, I had already 


mourned 
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mourned for his loſs; but the knowledaa 
that yet another Staford had fallen in the 
ſervice of his country, had ſomewhat allayed 


my regrets: but your letter has again called 


them forth, and I lament that any branches 
of my family ſhould be reduced to bewail the 
lofs of their head, and at the ſame time feel un- 
provided, and deſtitute of protection. I heſitate 
not ro promiſe to receive your children under 
my care: the boy ſhall be educated libe- 
ally, and I will implant in him notions of 
honour and virtue, With regard to your 
daughter, I, Madam, by nature, and my 
turn of mind, am ill ſuited for her director. 


For your own fake, and for her's, I truſt that 


your life will be ſpared ; for in my houſe you 
ſhall find an aſylum, and in the protection 


of my brother's widow I ſhall perform an 


act of juſtice due to my family: yet, ſhould 


1 
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it pleaſe Providence to take you from this 
life, I will place your daughter in ſome 
ſeminary not beneath her rank, and hope 
that ſhe will not diſgrace the names of 
thoſe from whom ſhe ſprang. Could you 
attempt your return to England, I think 
you would find it beneficial to your health ; 


and the ſooner i behold the children of my 


brother, the better ſhall be pleaſed at your ; 


confidence in me.— I am, dear Madam, with 
wiſhes for your recoverv and welfare, 


« Your ſincere friend, 


© MONTAGUE STAFFORD.” 


——— ꝗ W — 


My mother's faithful ſervant ſoon got all 
things in readineſs for our departure, and 


we were ſafely introduced to Stafford Lodge 


in Devonſhire, the ſeat of my uncle, My 
| ſiſter 
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ſiſter was too young to be ſenſible of her 
ſituation: I was an imbecile infant, and we 
were received into the family of Mr. Stafford 


without knowing how much we were indebted 


to his kindly extended hand. A nurſe was 
provided for me, and Louiſa was boarded at 
an infantine ſeminary near the Lodge; and 
thus paſſed ſome of the firſt years of our 
reſidence in England. i 

When I was very young, I was ſent to 
Eton. My ſiſter at the ſame time was placed 
at a faſhionable ſchool within a few miles of 
town, The young ladies, her companions, 
'were all of high rank, or large fortune ; and 
Louifa early learned to appreciate very 
highly thoſe paltry advantages which ought 
to give place to the more eſſential qualifi- 
cations of the mind. At a proper age I was 
removed to Oxford, and on one of my 


6 vacations 


Ws. 
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vacations from the Univerſity, I met my 
ſiſter at the Lodge. I had not ſeen her for 


more than two years, my uncle having taken 
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me on various tours during my vacations, 
and Louiſa having ſpent her's at the houſes 
of ſome of her ſchoolfellows. 1 found her 
much improved in perion and manner, I 
was delighted at the meeting 3 ſhe ſeemed 
not to feel equal pleaſure at the ſight of 
me. My uncle had never diſguiſed his 
preference for me; he had often uttered 
before my ſiſter his notions with reſpect to 
the diſtribution of fortune: ſons he con- 
fidered as wanting a handſome proviſion to 
enable them to ſupport the family name 
and conſequence, while daughters, with good 
perſons and connections, he thought might 
be enabled to marry equal to their birth, 
and form an alliance which would place them 
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in affluent independence. Louiſa, I have 
reaſon to think, did not much like my uncle's 
manner of thinking. Her notions of ſhew, 
of taſte, and ſplendour, ſne had imbibed 
during ſeveral years' reſidence at a faſhionable 
boarding-ſchool, where the diſtinctions of 
birth were overlooked when oppoſed to 
that powerful equalizer, money ; where the 
daughter of the low-bred Cit looked cown 
on the daughter of the high-bred Peer, 
conſcious that the had the power to eclipſe 
her in every article of expence and magni- 
ficence. My ſiſter had ſometimes accom- 
panied her City friends to their paternal 
manſions ; and when ſhe viewed the diſplay 
of finery, the ſumptuous elegance of their 
houſes, the luxury of their. tables, ſhe often 
withed that Fate had placed her in ſuch a 


ſituation. Louiſa, being two years older than 


mylelf, 
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myſelf, had ever adopted a decided and 
authoritative tone towards me; yet, at the 
time I am ſpeaking of, ſhe had the infinite 
addreſs to inſinuate herſelf deeply into my 
regard, for no other reaſon, I now firmly 
believe, than that ſhe might implant a deeper 
ſting in my boſom. Particular buſineſs called 
away my uncle. To fill up the tediouſneſs 
of time in the country, my ſiſter aſced his 
permiſſion to invite to the Lodge a female 
friend, and Emily Melville ſhortly arrived. 

Emily Melville was born of a good family; 
ſhe had been early left an orphan, and was 
entirely dependant on an uncle, whom, having 
a large family, ſhe could not expect to make 
a proviſion for her. He had given her a 
faſhionable and expenſive education, and he 
hoped that ſhe would eſtabliſh herſelf in mar- 
rage, and thus repay his care. 


Emily 
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if J think that her conduct was produced by 
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Emily was gentle, tender, and affectionate; 
her perſon was pleaſing; her ſoft blue eyes 
were intereſting: it was impoſſible to ſee her 
without feeling that ſhe was a helpleſs 
woman, who wanted protection; for ſhe did 
not appear capable of exertion, and her mind 
ſeemed formed to the ſofteſt ſenſibility. 
Naturally fond of the ſociety of females, I 
ſpent my days with my ſiſter and her friend. 


Louiſa, (ah! let me not judge her wrongly, 


the deepeſt art), Louiſa was more than 


commonly lively and ſpirited ; her vivacity, 


1 


her decided manner, when oppoſcd to the 


gentleneſs, the timidity of her friend, afforded 
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a ſtriking contraſt, and a conitant variety 


in our converſations. If we walked, Louiſa 


would ſeize my arm, and bid her friend take : 
the other. If Emily played the harpſichord, 


Louiſa 
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Louiſa would chuſe the ſongs ; ſhe would 
ſelect the moſt romantic, the moſt impaſ- 
ſioned, the moſt tender, and ſhe would 
ſilently enjoy the baſhful confuſion of Emily. 
I felt for Emily exactly as J ſhould have 
done for a younger fifter ; no other emotion 
warn my heart: I was plcaſed with her 
ſocic:y, cr gentle manners; but I felt not 
that vacuum in her abſence, that tedious 
reſtleſineſs, that abſtraction from ali other 
objects which have ſince rendered me 


But I forget: pardon me, Miſs St. Ledger, 


(for by that name I muſt {ill call you); 1 am 


ſtraying from my ſubjeX. 


I returned to Oxford. At parting, the 


trembling tear ſtood in the ſoft eye of Emily. 


J was affected by her apparent emortion.— 
Louſa embraced me atfectionately—-ſhe 
even deſired my corre ſpondence. This ſhe 


had 
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had never done before. I was pleaſed and 
ſurpriſed, as I hoped her regard was in- 
creating towards a brother who had ever 
loved her with the moſt undiſſembled and 


diſintereſted affection; for often had I 
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ſilently bewailed the apparent preference of 
my uncle for me, which I feared had been 
the cauſe of weakening the regard of my 
ſiſter. Often have I wiſhed, Oh how fe- 
vently wiſhed | that my uncle would alter 


his opinion, and beſtow on us an equal 1 


ſhare of his fortune; and how frequently | 

have I ſaid, When my own independence : 

is ſecured, then my firſt care ſhall be to 1 
1 make an ample proviſion for my ſiſter.“ 
But why do I thus needlefly detain your 
attention? It is—ah, Miriam! it is, that I 
know not when again—that this may be the 
laſt time ! But I muſt proceed, 
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The letters of Louiſa always mentioned 
her friend; ſhe ſpoke of her as labouring 
under ſecret melancholy, that the colour 
had left her cheek, that the ſmile no longer 
dimpled her mouth, and that her uncle 
vainly endeavoured to divine the cauſe of 
her dejection.— (My ſiſter had returned to 
Mr. Melville's houſe in London with her 
friend).—I felt for Emily's ſufferings, but I 
had not a ſuſpicion of the motives which 
actuated my fifter, Again I returned from 
College to the Lodge. My uncle was 
again abſent, 2nd Louiſa and Miſs Melville 
ſoon joined me. The alteration in Mits 
Melville's looks was apparent; ſhe bluſhed, 
ſhe trembled, as I approached, I know 
not to what cauſe to attribute her confuſion, 
for at that time I felt not the vanity which 
prompted me aiterwards to believe myſelf 
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the cauſe, The behaviour of Emily now 
took a ſtrange and variable turn; ſhe would 
chat and laugh for ſome time with the 
greateſt levity; in an inſtant {he would relapſe 
into ſilence; heavy ſighs would iſſue from 
her ſtruggling boſom, and ſoft tears would 
moiſten her eyelids. I ſometimes ventured 
to enquire the cauſe; her diſtreſs ſeemed to 
increaſe, and ſhe would haſtily leave the 
room. To my ſiſter I applied. She kept 
2 moſt provoking tacituraity, would often 


ſhake her head, would ſometimes pro- 


. vokingly laugh, and enquire why I was 


ſo much intereſted for Miſs Melville. Her 
anſwers only doubled my curioſity, and, 
without feeling the ſlighteſt emotion for Miſs 
Melville, except what the pureſt brotherly 


eſteem might have authorized, my conduct 


vVore the appearance of another regard, 
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One day I ſurpriſed Emily in tears in the 
garden. I carneſtly entreated that ſhe would 
allow me to participate in her ſorrows. She 
puſhed me from her, and covered her face 


with her handkerchief. I left her in a fate 


of anxious ſuſpenſe, and meeting my ſiſter, 


beſought her to unravel the cauſe of her 
friend's diſtreſs, that I might try to alleviate 


it. 

Louiſa ſmiled. —** Would you really ſooth 
and participate in the ſorrows of my friend, 
Henry ?” cried ſhe, 

Tc; Why, do you ſuſpect me?“ 

« And you would do any thing in your 


power to alle viate them?“ 


& Aſſuredly, ſaid I, Do you think me 


the moſt unfceling of mortals the moſt 
felfiſn of mankind ?”? 
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Wc And, ſeriouſly, you cannot divine the 


: nt tear, the heaving ſigh, the conſcious 
Wn?” 
N « How is it poſſible,” anſwered J, © with- 
t the leaſt clue to guide me?“ 

et is rather a difficult matter certainly; 
t come, Henry, I will ſhew you the 
buſe.” 

she then took my hand ; a ſort of mali- 
Fous ſmile ſeemed to take poſſeſſion of her 
batures. I had not a ſuſpicion of where ſhe 
has leading me. We had reached a drawing- 
dom; a large mirror was placed at one end 
| { it; ſhe led me to it.— Look there b 
ned ſhe; „ behold the man who has 
obbed Emily of repoſe ; contemplate thoſe 
yes which have looked away her heart; ſee 


VOL. 11. F I had 


ſe of her unhappineſs, the cauſe of the 


at form which is implanted in her breaſt !”* 
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1 had ſtood for a minute like a foollf 
fimpleton in the ſpot, in the attitude whe 


my artful ſiſter had placed me: I now rl 


gained my ſeli-poſſeſſion.—— Fie, LOuin po: 
cried I, throwing myſelf on a ſofa, , het 
you not for one inſtant diſcard this fool 


raillery ? Cannot the ſufferings, the manikl 


uneaſineſs of Emily reſtrain your ill- time the 
levity?ꝰ ? 

« Why you are the moſt artful of you m 
artful ſex!” anſwered ſhe, * You hatt ye 
done every thing that the moſt inſidiou | 
deceiver could; and now you have gainei m 
the affections of my friend, you baſcly tri v. 
with them. Ungenerous brother!“ fe 


«© Good God, Louiſa !”” cried 1, “ hoy 
you talk ! Have I ever ſought to gain the 7! 
preference of Miſs Melville? Have m © 
words breathed any thing but the moſt diſin- 
tereſted friendſhip ?” 


4 Not 
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ec Not your words, perhaps your looks 
though, brother; but, Lord! pray don't 
attempt to vindicate yourſeif to me. The 
poor girl pines, and if ſhe cannot conquer 
her fooliſh paſſion, why ſhe muſt pine ON, 
lid 
ich 


you know.” : 

With an air of nonchalance Louiſa was 
then quitting the room. 

« For God's ſake ftop!” cried I; © leave 
me not in this ſtate of agitation. Are 
you not now trifling with my feelings ? Pray, 
I conjure you, ſiſter, be ſerious for a 
moment, and tell me, are you really con- 
vinced that Miſs Melville entertains a pre- 
ference for me? 
or © Yes,” cried ſhe; ©.and if you are 
tie really ſuch a fool as to wiſh for further Proofs, 
my come along—you ſhall have them.“ 


F 2 She 
Not 
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She led me, I ſcarcely obſerved where, 
till I found myſelf in a ſmall room within . 


a grotto in the wilderneſs.—“ Now feat 


yourſclf,” cried the artiul girl, © and I will | 


tell you.” | 

I obeyed her. She ſtarted up, and 
ſpringing out of the room, ſhe locked the 
door on the outſide, and left the grotto. [ 
now ſuppoſed this was merely another trick, 
and that, to amuſe her, I was to be left in 
impriſonment ſome hours; but I was pre- 
ſently undeceived : ſhe ſoon re-entered the 
orotto, converſing with Miſs Melville. My 


heart beat violently as I unintentionally heard 


ce But why give way to 3 grief, dear 
Ban! My brother 


«© Ah! name him not,” 3 Emily, 
ce unleſs you would have me die with bluſhes. 
| Oh 


³'» .. NC _ 
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Oh Louiſa! why do you thus ſeek to tear 
open, to expoſe my weakneſs? Why did 
you ever aſk me here ? Why did you ever, 
by your ſiſterly praiſes, excite in me a wiſh 
to ſee him? Wh)— _ 

« Stop, my dear girl,“ ſaid Louiſa, with 
much ſceming affection in her manner, * and 


tell me, do you really love him?“ 

« More than my life! You know it, 
Louiſa.” 

« And that he loves you is certain,“ cried 
Louiſa ; * and I'll pawn my life upon his 
honour—ere to-morrow's ſun I'm ſure you'll 
ſee him at your feet.” | 

Ah, Miriam.! ah, Miſs St. Ledger ! 
what were the ſenſations of my mind at this 
hearing? To know that I had power to 
make peace once more viſit the counte- 
nance of Emily, to know that I had engaged 

| F 3 her 
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her affections, ah ! how complicated, how 
violent were the emotions I felt -I ſought 
not to analyze my feelings : I dared not to 
examine them coolly ; but when my ſiſter 
releaſed me, I took her hand, J kiſſed it, 


excjaiming, „Ah Louiſa! your life would 


not have been forfeited ; noble girl! you 


knew your brother's heart.“ — How blind, 
how duped was II- Oh Miſs St. Ledger | I 
now clearly dictinguich what a tool my ſiſter 
made of me. 

There is no deſcribing my feelings. 


Vanity of courſe muſt have ſettled her abode 


in my heart ; for it was not love—ah no, ah 
no! | behaved with tender aſſiduity to Miſs 


Meiville; I dared avow a regard for her, 
and while bluſhes died her cheeks, ſhe owned 
it mutual. Thus had I been drawn in the 
victim of artifice; but ſoon the deluſion 

| ended, 
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JW 


ht 


dd, I left the Lodge; a correſpondence 


ok place between me and Emily; my 
tters were grateful and affectionate, her's 
er Inder and impaſſioned. 1 was about toleave 
t, {Oxford : I had received a letter frommy uncle 
d auiring my attendance at the Lodge; I 
0 und him alone. Lord Stafford had been 


me time in Portugal for his health; my uncle 


ad ſome buſineſs of importance to tranſact 
ith him, and he had choſen me for his 
eputy, He wiſhed me to remain twelve 
ionths abroad, that I might ſee the country; 


e appointed me a ſervant from his own 
andſome ſum for my equipment. He took 


off immediately for Falmouth to get a 
paſſage by the firſt ſhip, Nothing hurt me 
at leaving England but the thoughts of not 


F4 © having 


amily for my attendant, and gave me a 


an affectionate leave of me, bidding me ſet 
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having taken leave of Emily. I wrote be 


— 


a long letter from Falmouth ; I explained ih my 
her the haſte which my uncle's buſine I | 
required, and I bade her take care of H an 
health, and depend on my conſtancy. po 
1 ͤhad a ſafe and ſpeedy voyage i ro 
Liſbon : I found Lord Stafford in that cinM te 
He received me politely ; he conſidered me Ir 
as the heir of his brother, and he though te 
me not unworthy the notice of his daughter, tc 
Lord Stafford had been a widower man v 


years. He had a ſon and two daughters, 
His ſon was in England. My couſins be- 
haved to me with the greateſt civility ; bu 
there was too much of ſyſtem in their man- 
ners, and too much of art in their perſons, 
for them to ſuit my unvitiated taſte. Lord 
Stafford would fain have had me remain with 
him during the twelve months allotted to 


. my 
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my abſence ; but I reſpected the injunctions 
J had received too much not to fulfil them; 
and as ſoon as I had ſettled the original 
purpoſe of my journey, I departed on my 
route. My abſence was brightened by the 
letters I frequently received from Emily. 
In her firſt ſhe told me that Louiſa had 
taken her to the Lodge, and introduced her 
to my uncle, hoping taat their company 
would enliven him during my abſence. 
« Kind, good Louiſa!'“' cried I, © how 
ungrateful have I often been to thee ? You 
will intereſt my uncle for his nephew's choice ; 
he does not value money, and the birth of 
Emily is not beneath his own.“ 

The letters of Emily were leſs frequent; 
her laſt I received about two months before 
my return: in it ſhe mentioned my ſiſter 
having married a Mr. Fitzpatrick, whom ſhe 


ä had 
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had met at the houſe of a City friend; that 
my uncle had at firſt exhibited a ſtrong 
diſlike to the match, but that, on its having 
taken place, he had received her into his 
favour, imputing the blame to himſelf in 
ſuffering her to have acquaintance in the 
City. | 

« Mr. Fitzpatrick is old enough to be the 
father of your ſiſter,” faid Emily; * but he 
is very rich, and a Nabob.” 

The but did not pleaſe me. I read and 
re-read the paragraph. 

« And do you, Emily,” cried I, © do you 
think immenſe wealth ſo neceſſary? Ah! 
how do you then expect to find happineſs 
with Stafford?“ 

I did not hear again from Emily; but I 7 


did not wonder at it, as I had written to her 
that J was about to leave Portugal, and to 
return 
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turn home, I had kept up a conſtant 
rrreſpondence with a College friend every 
y worthy of my eſteem. Ah Miriam! 
is at his lodgings that I now write ; it is 
rough my raſhneſs he is driven here; that 


But let me not anticipate. To 


> 18 
erton I mentioned my intended return; 
d with all the zeal of true friendſhip he 
et me at Falmouth. He embraced and 
ld me warmly to his breaſt; there was 
mething unuſually impreſſive in his manner. 

was evening when I arrived, and we fat 
own to a ſocial meal. After ſupper Merton 
emed unuſually to preſs the glaſs. I knew 
im to be a temperate man, but ima» 
ined that he was exhilarated with joy at 
y return, and knew not how to repreſs 
15 buoyant ſpirits, I can now ſee through 
ne kindneſs of his motive; but, alas! 
r 6 Merton, 


enn. 
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Merton, how nearly had the effects been 


— 


fatal to thee! I had drank more than ny 


= pd. I RE AE 
——— —— —ä 
* 


uſual quantity - my blood was in a ſtate 
ferment; Merton attempted to ſpeak; he 
ſeemed labouring to eaſe a full mind, but 
he ſtopped, and filled my glaſs. 

« Only this one, my friend,“ faid I. 
„ Well,” anſwered he, laughing; * but 
let this be a bumper.” 

« Then it muſt be to my Emily.” 

«© Your Emily?“ ſaid Merton, imprel- 
fively. 

ce Yes, my Emily—my Emily Melville,” 

c Why not ſay any one's Emily ?“ fail 
Merton ; © it would have done as well.” 

No,“ cried I, warmly, “ it would not, 
for ſhe 1s wholly and ſolely mine.” 

Ah Stafford!” ſaid Merton, “ take 
care, if——" 
 - 1 
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wo 1h ſaid I, rifing from my ſeat; 
ce what mean your dark ſuggeſtions? If 
what, if what ? Speak, Merton, inſtantly !”? 
The wine had already begun to operate in 
my head ; a burhing fever circulated through 
my frame. 5 
« If ſhe ſhould prove unworthy—— 
« Who dares breathe a doubt of her 
worthineſs,“ cried I, © ſhall dearly pay the 
forfeit.” 
be J do,” ſaid Merton, calmly, „and I | 


will prove it.” 


but 


el. 


« You are a liar,” cried I; and walking ; 
to a ſide-table, I took my caſe of piſtols, 
which had been placed there with my lug- 


92 


gage. Prove it,” cried I, © inſtantly 
prove her unworthineſs, or inſtantly pay the 


forfeit.“ 


3 
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down, and hear me.“ 
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a deep groan Merton fell to the ground. 
ce Fly, fly, Henry P cried he, * and ſave 
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yourſelf.” 
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of that minute Oh Miriam! as you read 
my ſtory, pity, Oh pity my impetuous 
haſte. I ordered a chaiſe : I ſer out inſtantly 


I did, travelled poſt till I reached Exeter. 


—_— — 


The image of my wounded, perhaps ere 


my eyes; yet I had no idea of providing 
for my own fafety : I did not think of ab- 
ſconding, and my only thought was how to 
find out where Emily was, and if my friend 


ce Raſh Stafford!“ cried Merton; ““ fit 


He endeavoured to ſeize the piſtols; in 
our ſtruggle one of them went off, and with 


Good God! what were the emotions 


from Falmouth, and, without knowing what 


this, my dead friend was continually before 


had 
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had deceived me. As I ſtopped to change 
horſes, I recollected that probably my ſiſter 
and her huſband might be paying a viſit at 
the Lodge. 1 haſtily ordered the poſtillion 
to take me there; it was not above twenty 


miles. J had travelled the whole night 


without taking any refreſhment, and the day 


was again cloſing ere I reached Stafford 
Lodge. As I approached the houſe, I 
obſerved there were many lights iſſuing 
from the windows ; and fearing there might 
be an aſſemblage of company, I ſtopped at 
the park gate, and bidding the poſtillion 


await my return, J haſtily ran to the houſe. 


I met a ſervant, —* Where is my uncle?“ 
aid 1, 

e In the drawing-room, Sir, was che 
anſwer, „ with his Lady.” | 

* With whom ?” cried I. 


cc Do 
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« Do you not know that my maſter i; 
married, Sir 7” and the drawing-room door 
was put open. On a ſofa alone fat Emily 

Melville. I entered; I approached. She 
ſhricked ; ſhe hid her head.—** Oh Emily! 
have I frightened you?“ cried I ; © my own 


— pe — 
— — — — 


Emily, look up.“ 
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cc T.caye me,” cried ſhe, faintly; “ leave 
me: Iam your uncle's wife !”” ? 

« Heavenly Powers!“ ſaid I, ſighing, 
almoſt groaning, * and for thee have I killed 
my friend! -I was ruſhing out of the room. 


e Stay, Stafford,” cried ſhe, © ſtay ; your 
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uncle will be ſoon within, and——” 

« And do you think, Madam, that I can 
coolly contemplate the cauſe of my ruin— 
my deſtruction ? No, I muſt fly to ſnatch a 
friend from the arms of Death, or to yield 
myſelf a willing ſufferer -!”? 
_ | | Again 
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Again Emily ſhrieked, but I attended not. 
I ruſhed out of the houſe : I croſſed the 
park, and again got to my chaiſe. 

« Where will you go now?” faid the 
driver. 1 

« Any where to Exeter,” cried I, 
throwing myſelf into the chaile. 

Oh! who can deſcribe the conflicts that 
warred in my agonized frame diſappointed 
pride, ill- requited friendſhip, the death of 
Merton! Ah! on that I could not reflect, 
and the tumult, the diſtraction of my mind 
were inſupportable ; yet I could not remain 
on one ſpot. I dared not reflect ; I dreaded to 
anticipate ; and when the driver ſet me down 
at Exeter, I got a freth chaiſe, and travelled 
poſt till I reached Y 
Falmouth.— Oh Merton! Merton!” cried 


I, © let me but receive your forgiveneſs, 
\ 
and 


„ in my way to 
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and then J ſhall die contented.” —Yet my 
weakened frame could no longer ſupport 
Itſelf, and I ſunk motionleſs, on the floor of 
the inn at Y 


procuring. Delirium ſcized my brain, and 


while a freſh chaiſe was 


J was conveyed to bed, where exhauſted 
nature funk into a ſtupor. I awoke ; it was 
midnight; the filence, the gloom aided my 
already frantic ſenſes. 1-haftily aroſe, Mad- 
neſs fired my brain; I wandered I knew not 
whither. Night came, and ſtill I knew not 


where I wandered. I flung myſeif on the 


graſs in deep deſpair, Another day dawned 


on my aching head, my burning boſom. 
Oh Miriam! I approached a precipice : [ 
dared to meditate on ſelf-deſtruction. The 
foaming ocean rolled beneath me, the clouds 
grew black and tempeſtuous over my head! 
Xct a guardian angel was at hand, and 1 


Vas 


in 


E 
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was reſcued and protected, and by her 
balmy voice was ſoothed to reaſon Let me 
ſtop, let me reflect on the gentle ſoitneſs 
which ftole over my wearied frame, which 
compoſed my frenzied mind, which cooled 
my burning boſom, and which once more let 
me hear the voice of Reaſon !—Oh Miriam! 
can | ever forget the hour when you led 
me to the Caſtle? No, unceaſing is my 
graticude—laſting, everlaſting is the impreſ- 
ſion I then received ; and tiil this heart ſhall 
ceaſe to beat, the memory of that night ſhall 
be entwined around it, nouriſhed as the 
deareſt hour of my exiſtence 

In calm reflection I paſſed ſome hours 
on the pillow which you had prepared for 
me; the madneſs of my conduct appeared 
in ſtriking colours the worthleſſneſs of 
| Emily, the frivolity of that mind, which 
could 
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could prefer the gratifications of ſhew and 4 
ſplendour to the decided choice of her heart; 
for had I not heard her declare me ſuch, 
even before I myſelf had indulged a thought 
of the kind? And could ſhe thus facrifice 
the deareſt affections of the heart !—< Ah, 
Merton! Merton!“ thought I, © ro what 
have I facrificed you!“ | 


My ruminations were followed by a de- 


termination of ſetting out with the morning * 
light for Falmouth, in hopes that Merton X 
might yet live; if he did not—ah, Miriam! Ml © 
that if again almoſt conſigned me to the 4 
dark regions of deſpair : yet ere I cloſed my 5 
eyes, I dared to petition Heaven for tit 4 
happineſs of that ſolitary being, who, alone f 
and unprotected, was worthy to be tranl- , 


planted to the richeſt ſoil. Sleep, refreſhing 


Hleep, once more viſited my burning eye- 
lids. 


9 


; ids. IT awoke calm, collected, and reaſon- 


a able. I ſighed as I left the Caſtle.—“ Heaven 
2 for ever bleſs the gentle Miriam! ĩſſued from 
C ) a . 5 : 

my grateful lips as I paſſed the great gate. 
The : 
f haftencd to Y When I arrived there 
ice 


my impatience knew no bounds. I travelled 
poſt till I reached Falmouth. I could 
W ſcarcely aſk the queſtion ; but the anſwer 


« He lives,” was too much for my already 


agitated frame. I was obliged to remain 


ing . WT 

ſome hours before I could obtain reſolution | 
ton . 
uv viſit my friend. Ah! what a meeting! 


TG Pale and exhauſted, ſupported by pillows, 
Merton extended his faded hand. I caught 


my 

the it; I preſſed it to my lips, but I could not 
ſpeak, : 

"ne 1 

oo | © You arc convinced, Stafford?“ ſaid 

ne Merton, mildly. 

565 
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« Yes,” ſaid I, „I am convinced that 
for a woman who merited not 2 thought, [ 
have murdered an invaluable friend ! Oh 
Merton ——” 
= Compoſe yourſelf,” ſaid Merton; * my 
| ſurgeons aſſure me that I am out of danoer, 


and I am equally blamable with yourſelf.” 


My own ſervant had attended Merton 
during my abſence. I now took his place, 
and feeling 1 owed an apology to my uncle 
for my mad appearance, and my haſty de- 
parture from the Lodge, I wrote to him, and 
diſpatched my ſervant with the letter, I 
informed him that juſt as I reached his houſe, 
an expreſs had overtaken me, to acquaint 
me that the life of my friend Merton was in 
imminent danger, and that I was obliged to 


ſet off immediately to attend him. I owed 


my 
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my uncle innumerable obligations; his affec- 


tion, his care, his kindneſs had ever been 
uniform, and - I reſolved to appear before 
him as I ought, and to diveſt myſelf of 
every kind of embarraſſment when I ap- 
peared before his wife, who I hoped had 
ſufficiently reflected on the ftep ſhe was 
about to take when ſhe married the uncle, to 
have conquered every {park of regard, if 
the ever felt any, for the nephew. 

I received a kind anſwer from my uncle; 
he bade me come to him in London when 
the life of my friend was enſured. Merton 
ſoon recovered; but, though his wounds 
were healed, his frame was ſtill weak. He 
removed ſome miles off into the country, 
and I obeyed my uncle's commands. So 
much had Mrs. Stafford's conduct diſguſted 


me, that my hand did not experience much 


trepidation 


* - F808 MIRIAM, 
trepidation as it touched the knocker of my 


uncle's door. 

I found him alone.—< Mrs, Stafford is 
gone with your ſiſter and Mr. Fitzpatrick 
into Cornwall,” ſaid he; „1 nod ſoon to 
Join them, and you ſhall accompany me, 
Henry. You remember Miſs Melville ; her 
family is ancient, her manners gentle, and I 
feel my happineſs much increaſed by having 


made her my wife,” 


I felt my face redden. My uncle Was 


not much accuſtomed to read the counte- 
nance, yet he diſcerned the alteration in 
mine; but he imputed it to a wrong cauſe, 
1 „Jou ſhall not ſuffer, Henry,” cried 
he; © and, though J have ſecured a handſome 


99 


proviſion to Mrs. Stafford, yet 


cc Oh, V 
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0h my dear Sir! ſuſpect me not of a 
4 ercenary thought; far, far from me be an 
: tereſted idea. If your happineſs be aug- 
rented, I ſhall participate in it.“ 

My uncle ſeemed affected. Your / 
Witter,” ſaid he, © ah, Henry! I had a 
ruggle here,” laying his hand on his heart, 
lere I could reſolve to receive a nephew 
in Mr. Fitzpatrick ; low-bred, and purſe- 
proud, he ought to have remained for ever 
diſtin from the Staffords ! But I ſhould 
not have ſuffered your ſiſter to have mixed 
wich plebeians, and I felt grateful to her for 
promoting my union with her friend.” 

| The treachery of Louiſa made me ſhud- 
der. I now ſaw that deep pique to me had 
been the latent cauſe of all her behaviour 
| that ſhe had hoped to have deſtroyed my 
E happineſs, and to have ruined my proſpects 
I "0 for 
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for ever: but I reſolved to ſhew both . 


ſmiling deceivers that they had not powerli * 
to affect my peace. I felt my foul ſteeh cio 
againſt them, while it melted to tendernciifh © 
at the thoughts of a benignant angel, whon d 
I might perhaps again meet in the part d did 
the world to which I was going. My unckM ;., 
travelled with ſpeed ; towards the evenineil .... 
of the third day we approached a calil.M rec 
The avenue, the courtway, the gates, te gg 
porch—my heart beat high with fluttering m. 
palpitation. I eagerly aſked how long the 1 
caſtle had been in the poſſeſſion of my neu m. 
brother ? | | hs 

« A very ſhort time,” was my uncle's fu 
anſwer, V 


« Ah!” thought I, © then the charming a 
genius of the place no longer graces it wich in 


29 
her preſer.ce. je 


I entered 
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| entered the drawing-room. I haſtily 
paid my reſpects to the ladies. The mali- 
cious glances of my ſiſter were inſupportable; 
the confuſion of Mrs. Stafford was apparent. 

I turned from them in diſorder. On whom 
| cid my eyes then fix? Oh Miriam! I. 
ſcarcely knew what to do; my whole ſoul 


ning as ac my lips: yet the recent proof I had 
lt. received of the intriguing talents of my 
te Ger reſtrained me, and I reſolved to leave | 
ring my explanation for a private hour. Alas! 
the when did that hour come? You avoided 
new 


me, Mrs. Stafford watched me, my {ſiſter's 
malevolence miſſed no opportunity of con- 
fulng me; ſhe had the power of keeping 
Mrs. Stafford in a ſtate of mental miſery, 
ung and 1 too ſoon ſaw that Emily, weak and 
| inconſtant, watched me with the eyes of 
jealous ſuſpicion, 


G 2 Candid, 
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Candid, ingenuous Miriam! ſay, was not 


my ſituation particularly diſtreſſing? 1 re 


ſpected my uncle with a reſpect; a regard "4 
almoſt filial, I feared that he would diſcover * 
in his favoured nephew the underminer of 5 
his domeſtic happineſs. I beheld you with fe 


ſentiments indefinable to myſclf—all that 
the higheſt veneration, the warmeſt gratitude, 
the tendereſt 


But whither am I run- 
ning? You, Miriam, you thought me 2 
diſſembler, a deceiver, one unworthy the 
ſmalleſt portion of your attention, of a ſhadow 
of regard. You had diſcovered the embar- 
raſſment of Mrs. Stafford's manner towards 
me, and how could you poſſibly divine the 
cauſe ? My conduct wore the appearance of 
myſtery, and I found no opportunity for an 
explanation.—In the meantime Mrs. Stafford 


aſſumed an air of tenderneſs, of ſoſtneſs 


when 


| to the aſſembly at Y 
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when ſhe addreſied me, which had power 


(fearing what I feared—tearing to deſtroy my 


$ uncle's peace of mind) to fill me with the 


deepeſt confuſion ; my ſiſter's vigilance never 
ſlept ; ſhe ſaw every thing, and her eyes 


were frequently turned towards you and 


Mortimer with a look of anxious enquiry. 


| I caught the infection; a variety of emotions 


aflailed me, and the evening before I went 


„ when I ſaw 


Mortimer But no matter. An opportunity 
offered at Y——; yet, prejudiced againſt me, 
you would not hear me, I remained at the 
Caſtle; I felt that I could not, yet that 1 
ought to quir it; every day the intereſt that 
my preſence excited in Mrs, Stafford was 
more perceptible, and every day I felt my {clf 
a coward when I meditated leaving the ſpor}. 
which contained | 


G 3 | _ many 
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You were taken ill—your ſeizure way 
alarming. I heard that you were to become 
the wife of the low-bred Jaſon; this I did 
not credit. My anxiety for her who had 
been my guardian angel, was diſcovered by 
Mrs, Stafford. Jealouſy—dare I write the 
word ?—yes, jealouſy took poſſeſſion of her 
boſom ; that perſon, who had for ever for- 
feited my regard, dreaded to behold 2nother 

in the poſſeſſion of it. Oh what a weak 
mind is her's!—I heard you were better, 
and I reſoived to leave the Caſtle—to leave 
you, Miriam, expoſed to a hoſt of dangers, 
rather than, by ſtaying, render Mrs. Stafford's 
conduct obvious to the whole houſe, and 
wound the breaſt which had nurtured me. 


J kept my intended departure ſecret: I 
had not myſelf fixed on the time, but a 
circumſtance ſoon happened which quickly 


made 
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rade me decide: The evening before I lefc 
. ne Caſtle, I ſtood indulging my ruminations 
i a that room where 1 laſt beheld you, 
where J laſt ſpoke to you, when Mrs. 
by Stafford approached me. She took my hand. 
the F. Say, Stafford,” cried ſhe, © that you 


12 


er ¶ ſorgive your Emily 
1 « I can harbour no reſentment againſt 
the wife of my uncle,“ ſaid I. 
AK Mrs. Stafford burſt into tears.“ Oh 
5 Henry!“ ſaid ſhe, © did you but know how | 
FE 1 reproach myſclf, how for one ſhort period 
of vanity I am puniſhed, you would, indeed 

| yau would pity me!“ 
«« hope, Madam,” cried I, © that you 
vill never become a pitiable object; exert 
your reaſon, and you will ſee the weakneſs 


of indulgiag unavailing retroſpection.“ 


8 4 I was 
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I was Jeaving the room. — Oh Staffor(! : 
cruel Stafford!“ cried ſhe, © and do yall « « 


deny me one moment's converſation, while my 


this,” ſhe took a red Morocco caſe from he 
pocket, © while this inanimate reſemblance of 


vou is the only comfort of my exiſtence ? In 


O 
contemplating it I loſe the remembrance «Ml ha 
my forrows ; but it is- a dangerous indu- pr 
gence.“ ſec 

I now found that the only chance I had Ml v 


of curing this miſerable weakneſs in Mrs, 
Stafford was to wound her ſelſ-love. 
e Here,” ſaid I, taking her portrait from 
my pocket, * here is your reſemblance ; I WF » 
have never opened it ſince it has become Ml C 
the right of another, and I take this oppor- E 
tunity of returning it to you.“ | 

She warded it off with her hand ; ſhe 
covered her face, and in broken accents faid, M « 


«Oh 
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tt Oh to what a humiliation have I expoſed 


myſelf!” 


e This is a duty I owe to myſelf and my 
uncle,” ſaid I; and confuſed and agitated, I 
again advanced, and put the picture in her 
hand. She received it with ſobs, with 


broken ſigas. My heart ſmote me for the 


ſeeming cruelty of my conduct my heart, 


which was conſcious of her never having 


been its poſſeſſor; but I felt aſſured that I 


was acting properly, and to ſpare Mrs. 
Stafford any farther humiliation, to ſave the 
peace of my honoured uncle, I lefc the 


| Caſtle when every emotion of my heart 


\ 


detained me. | 
Ah Miſs St. Ledger! I dare not go on; 
you know the madneſs. of my ſubſequent. 


| conduct—conduct for which I ſhall never 


ccaſe to reproach myſell. 


woos Kt Ly — — 
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And now what am I about to write ?. 


J am about to ſay adieu to the woman 


who has been intereſting herſelf in the few 


incidents of my life. I know not what I 


would ſay. Oh Miriam! at this agonizing 
moment, waen J am about to ſeparate myſelf 
from all tha: my foul holds dear, about to 
quit the object of my warmeſt regard—at 
this moment how hard do I find it to obey 


the ſtern dictates of honour ! Now, when my 


explanations are made, when all myſtery has 


vaniſhed, when you, lovely Miriam, have 
promiſed me an introduction to Mr. 
Seymour, now to leave you—Oh Miriam, 
"tis mental agony-!—Yer ought I, can ſtay? 
Can Jeach moment drink deeper draughts of 


that poiſon which will undermine my peace ? 


for, ah! am I not deftitute, dependant? 


Can I, dare I ſeek to gain your affections 


1 without 
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without a proſpect of making your felicity ? 
Oh no, no, 1 feel I cannot. I remember 


my poor inother cut off in the midſt of her 


days, and I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf if I could 
purchaſe my own happineſs (for would it 
not be happineſs the moſt ſupreme ?) at 


the expence of your peace of mind. My 


uncle is generous, is noble; but—— I 


cannot go on. 


« No,” cried Miriam, „ no, Stafford, 
| too well know to what that inſuperable 
bt alludes. Poor, poor Miriam, thou art 
the offspring of poverty, perhaps of pea- 
fants !”'—Some time elapſed ere Miriam 
could finiſh the peruſal. 


Farewel then, moſt generous of women! 
barewel, thou much Oh how much eſteemed 
Miriam ! Judge me not too harſhly. Forget 
me not, Baniſn me not, wholly from 
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132 MIRIAM, 
your remembrance, for in my memory your 
image will be ever cheriſhed. ,May Heaven 
pour its choiceſt bleſſings on your head! 
May you long continue under the protection 
of Mr. Seymour, and when ſome happy 


man, the bleſſed object of. 
farewell! 


Once more 


HENRY STAFFORU,! 
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CHAP. V. 


c For thee T'll lock up all the gates of love, 
And on my eyelids ſhall conjecture hang, 


« To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm.” : 


SHAKESPEAREs 


TRE waſting taper had long informed 
Miriam of the lapſe of time. She heeded 
it not; but with her hands folded, her head 


bent on her boſom, and the open packet 


on her lap, ſhe continued fitting in 
muſing melancholy till the orient ſtreaks 
threw their glow over the apartment. 
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To find Stafford cleared, exculpated from 
every unworthy action, to fee through his 
whole letter marks of the moſt animated, 
the moſt undiſguiſed preference for her, 
and yet at the ſame time to read his ſcarcely 
legible adieu, all theſe emotions, contradic- 
_ tory and various, were warring in her agitated 
boſom. To have his character cleared, to 
| have his regard avowed at the moment in 
which he was about to ſeparate from her, 
perhaps for ever the thought of his worth, 
which at any other period would have filled 
her whole ſoul with the ſupremeſt happinefs, 

now ſeemed to add to the poignancy of her 
regrets: and while ſhe whiſpered to herſelf, 
Stafford is worthy of my regard, when 
ſhe added, ce but he leaves me, he flies me!” 
the tears burſt in torrents from her watchful 
eyes. | BY 


Aſhamed 
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Aſhamed of indulging her feelings, our 
heroine at length ſought her pillow ; but her 
| feelings were not to be left behind, and ſhe 
ſtill meditated on the letter ſhe had been 
reading. Ah, Stafford! Stafford!“ thought 
ſhe, if you indeed loved me, would you 
not brave the oppoſition of your uncle—the 
Good God ! and am I then really 
grown ſo intereſted, fo ſelfiſh—could I ſuffer 
him for a moment to act contrary to the 
withes of him who has been his father? Oh 
Miriam! how low muſt thou be fallen, if 
indeed thou canſt wiſh that for your ſake he 
| ſhould contemn the advice of Mr, Stafford, 


and entirely darken his own proſpects !”? 


The ſober ſenſe, the reaſon of Miriam 


ſoon diſperſed the miſts which had been 
gathering in her mind in the firſt moments 
of diſappointed hope; ſhe now ſaw how 


irremediable, 
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irremediable, how unavoidable would be the 
ruin of Stafford, did he, in defiance of his 


uncle, make her his wife. Bred up to no 
profeſſion, how was it poſſible for him to 


procure a maintenance? The Army alone held 
out a proſpect of the kind: alas! the Army 
had already been fatal to his father. Would 
not his fate continually recur to the 


mind of his ſon, and would not the miſeries 


of diſobedience be impreſſed, forcibly im- 
preſſed on his quick and impetuous diſ- 


ce In my ſhort journey through life,“ cried 
Miriam, © have I not already ſeen two 
inſtances, two melancholy inſtances of diſo- 


bedience? Were they not held up to me as 


beacons ? Ah Miriam! take warning by 


them. Oh ! had Miſs St. Ledger not con- 


temned the wiſhes of her friends, ſhe had 


| eſcaped 
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eſcaped a watery grave ! Had the mother 
of Stafford liſtened to the voice of prudence, 
her aſhes might have lain in her native earth!” 
Yes, thou noble Stafford of my heart's 
election, I will act ſo as to deſerve thee ; 
you can attend to the ftern dictates of 
honour in the moment of tumultuous paſſion : 
Oh let me not be left behind thee ! Let me 
allo conquer every emotion which wars 


againſt rectitude and propriety of conduct; 


but let me till cheriſh thy remembrance, 


thy virtues near, my heart.” 


I ſhould weary my readers were I to 
follow our heroine through her ruminations. 


She aroſe unreireſhed by ſleep, and her 


countenance ſhewed that ſhe had a ſilent 
ſorrow, for ſilent ſhe had reſolved it ſhould 
remain, What comfort could ſhe derive 
from communicating its ſource to her 

> generous 
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generous protector? If ſhe gave him the 
letter of Stafford to peruſe, would he not 
be made acquainted with the ſcandal of the 
world, and would not his ſuſceptible boſom 
be deeply wounded at the invidious reports 
which had been circulated? Would he not 
be pained at reading the regard of Stafford 
for his favourite, without being able to do 
any thing to forward their happineſs ? for 
did he not till bewail the miſeries which his 
own clandeſtine conduct had produced ? 
Would he not read in the eyes of his Miriam, 
that ſhe ſuffered under the influence of a 
hopeleſs paſſion ; and would not his pitying 
looks, his ſoothing voice, fill her at once 
with ſhame, concern, and confuſion ? Yet 
ſtill Miriam was unwilling to have conceal- 
ments, and ſtill did ſhe feel a pang at her 


heart 


% 08 


It 
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heart when ſhe reflected on the light in 


| which her preſent reſidence was beheld by 
| the world. Yet what could ſhe do? Could 
| ſhe leave the diſintereſted being, who had 
| faved her perhaps from the ſevereſt misfor- 
tunes, from extreme penury and want, 
without being able to aſſign à reaſon for 


her conduct, without having any motive 


attached to it but the vileft ingratitude, but 
the extreme of depravity ? What would the 
gentle Henrietta ſay at loſing her beloved 
companion? * Ah no,” cried ſhe, claſping 


her hands, © it is impoſſible : I can quietly 


bear the world's contumely,' but 1 cannot 


quietly leave my valued friends. No,” 
appropriating a paſſage in her favourite 
poem of the Grave to her preſent ſitu- 
ation. 
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| 6 To run away 

« Is but a coward's trick: to run away 

& From this world's ills, that at the very worſt 
« Will ſoon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourſelves 
% By boldly vent'ring on a world unknown, 

« And plunging headlong in the dark—'tis mad: 
« No frenzy half fo deſperate as this.“ 


ce And ſurely, were I to leave my preſent 
ſituation in dread of the world's malevolence, 


it would be the deſperation of a maniac.“ 


Miriam tried to reaſon with herſelf; 
ſhe endeavoured to be conloled for the 
abſence of Stafford, yet ſhe felt that it re- 
quired all her fortitude, all her reaſon, all 
her exertionz and though ſhe appeared 
before Mr. Seymour with an air of com- 
placency, though ſhe contrived, in a carelcls 
manner, to ſay that Mr. Stafford had ſent 
her a complimentary meſſage on being 
obliged to quit Clifton, yet in her ſolitary 
moments ſhe could not help yielding to 


melan* 
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melancholy re:roſpection. When ſhe took 


her uſual walks with Henrietta, ſhe inſenſibly 


| purſued the moſt retired, the moſt unfre- 


quented paths ; ſhe dreaded to be noticed, 


and ſhe imagined that every ſtranger looked 


| at her with enquiring eyes, and that every 


one united in beheving her a being loſt to 


character, and deſtitute of principle. 


How do our ideas deceive us! The native 


| modeſty, the delicacy of Miriam prejudiced 


| almoſt every beholder in her favour. Mr. 


Seymour hved retired ; he was a ſtranger at 


| Clifton, and though ſome of thoſe ſummer in- 


ſects, who rove from place to place in ſearch 


of variety and chit-chat, might have heard, 
and tried to propagate a tale of ſlander, yet 
the majority of the company at. Clifton 
believed Miriam and Henrietta to be the 
two wards of Mr. Seymour; and while poor 
Miriam fancied ſhe ſaw ſeverity and farcaſm 


lurking 
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lurking under every eye which met her's, 
perhaps admiration or curioſity were the 


only feelings ſhe excited. 


Mr. Seymour poſſeſſed much penetration a 

and diſcernment; tremblingly anxious for the 8 

happineſs of thoſe around him, he ſoon 8 
diſcovered that all was not as it ſhould be is 

in the boſom of Miriam ;—he heard the » 

repteſſed figh, he marked the abſent manner, Ic 

and perceiving ſhe withheld her confidence te 

ſcom him, he anxiouſly ſought to divine the 

cauſe of her uneaſineſs, that he might endea- cr 

vour to remove it. The thoughts of Mr, CC 
j Seymour were almoſt conſtantly engaged on of 
4 this ſubject, and at length he imagined he | of 
i had dilcovered the ſource of his protegee's I 
4 uneaſineſls. He remarked that the alteration ch 
in her manner had taken place at the time bu 
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of Henry Stafferd's appearance at Clifton ; you 
he 
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he had ſeen the colour riſe in her cheek; 
he had ſeen her lip quiver when ſhe men- 
tioned his name; and he attributed her 
apparent diſquietude to a hopeleſs paſſion, 
to unrequited attachment. The longer Mr. 
Seymour reflected on the ſubject, the more 
was this idea ſtrengthened ; and he beheld, 
with the moſt tender pity, a young and 
lovely creature thus yielding herſelf a victim 
to a deſtructive paſſion. 

«© Would fortune purchaſe her happineſs,” 
cried Mr. Seymour, mentally, © how eaſily 


could I beſtow it! bur, alas! all the treaſures 


of the Eaſt will not purchaſe the affections 


of the heart. No, gentle, tender Miriam ! 


I will footh, I will protect thee: I will 


cheer thee through thy toilſome journey, 


but I cannot obtain for thee the heart of him 


you love; and feeling, knowing the impoſ- 


ſibility 
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> MIRIAM. 
ſibility of this, I will never wound thy 
delicacy by letting thee know thy ſecret is 
diſcovered to me.“ | 

Anxious to extirpate from the mind of 
Miriam all its ſecret grief, Mr. Seymour 
exerted himſelf unuſually. He ſaid that, 
finding his health much ſtrengthened, and 
his ſpirits good, he was reſolved that he 
would no longer be a recluſe, and he called 
on Henrietta and Miriam to accompany him 
the following Tueſdav to the ball. 

Henrietta ſmiled aſſent. Miriam tried to 
imitate her; but her ſmile had more of 
ſorrow than of pleaſure in it. It was noticed 
by Mr. Seymour; but he had reſolved to 
be ſilent, although, to uſe the words of 
the holy Pſalmiſt, „it was pain and grief 


to him.“ 


Miriam 
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; Miriam languidly arrayed herſelf for the 
k Il, Mr. Seymour had preſented both his 
Sung favourites with elegant new dreſſes, 
/ actly ſimilar, to be worn on this occaſion ; 
. never, though their outward appearance 
1 the ſame, was there a greater contraſt 
| feelings than thoſe which occupied the 
blooms of our belles as, accompanied by Mr. 
&rmour, they entered the ball-room, 

| Henrietta, ſprightly, careleſs, and ſanguine, 
js unuſually animated. She was particu» 
ly fond of dancing, and her heart bounded 
> ſhe caught the firſt notes of the dance 
ſüch was playing at their entrance. 


Miriam was depreſſed, low, and diſpirited; 


e fancied all eyes were turned on her, on 


lenrietta, or Mr. Seymour, and her ear 


emed waiting to catch the malevolent 


ords of thoſe who dared to breathe their 


1 H ſlanderous 
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ſlanderous aſperſions. She ſcarcely attempt 
to look around her, or to lift up her heat, 
ſhe believed herſelf the object of ſcorn a; 


opprobrium, and not a being had power y 


intereſt her: for he, to whom alone ſhe h You, 
been juſtified, for whom alone ſhe | have 
anxious, he was far, far away. | MI 
Loft in melancholy reverie, Mirin gent 
ſcarcely knew that Henrietta and NM; Mei 
Seymour were at the other end of the room belie 


till ſhe was rouſed by the voice of a gentl. 
man. She turned her head, but though it 
perfectly recognized his countenance, fix 
had not the moſt indiſtinct idea of his name, 
or of the place where ſhe had beheld hin, 
He appeared about twenty-ſix years of age. 
his perſon was graceful, his countenanct 


was pale and fallow, and exhibited traits d 


recent indiſpoſition.— Ah, Madam!“ fad yo. 
| be, 
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ie, © I ſhould have been too much flattered 


by your recognition of me: a ftage-coach 


this freedom; but I have another claim on 
you, Miſs St. Ledger, for by that name I 
have heard you ſpoken of.” a2 
| Miriam ſtarted; ſhe ſcarcely breathed. The 
gentleman continued.“ My name is 
Merton; my friend Stafford has already, I 
believe, mentioned me to you.“ 

* te has mentioned you,” cried Miriam, 
forgetting all common forms as ſhe contem- 


plated the emaciated figure and wan cheeks 


me of Merton, © as the nobleſt of mortals, as 
im tie moſt generous of friends. 


« I ſhall now,” ſald Merton, bowing 
| impreſſively as ſhe ſpoke, and yet trying to 
change the ſubject, © I ſhall now ſee whether 
your two friends, (on whom J can have no 
H 2 other 


acquaintance merely would not have licenſed 
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other claim than what the ſtage · coach autho- 
riſes), whether they will Kindly beſtow ; 
ſmile upon me. But here they come ; to 
you I could venture to introduce mylel; 
but for form's ſake I will apply to the maſter 
of the ceremonies to name me to Mr, 
Seymour, and to ſolicit for me the hand o 
the blooming Hebe who accompanies. him,” 

Merton was then riſing, when Miriam 
ſaid, with much agitation in her voice, which 
ſhe vainly tried to help, © Pray, Mr. 


Merton, where 1s Have you—tka 


your friend written ſince * 

«© No,” ſaid Merton, in a ſoftened tone, 
immediately catching her meaning, and 
endeavouring to obviate her confuſion, 
* no, he has not, When he quitted me, 
his deſtination was London. I imagine 
that I ſhall hear from him in a day or two.” 
25 „ Merton 
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Merton then went to the maſter of the 


' 2 ceremonies, and Mr. Seymour and Henrietta 


oon joined our heroine. There was a bevy 
* people ſtanding near her, and by them 
her converſation with Merton had been 
ſcreened from the view of Mr. Seymour. 
Mr. Pennington now advanced to them, and 
| preſenting Mr. Merton, requeſted the hand 
of Henrietta for him in the dance. 

| « Bleſs me!“ cried Henrietta, © do you 
not know him, Sir ?” turning to Mr. 
| Seymour; © this is the gentleman who tra- 
| velled with us to Exeter the other day.” 

| The animated eyes of Merton ſhewed the 
delight which ran through his whole frame 
| at the quick recollection of Henrietta. 
| Mr. Seymour took him cordially by the 
hand, and © nothing loth,” he led off his 
ſmiling partner. | 
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ſmiles of the modeſt, the unconſcious 
| Henrietta, 
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J am pleaſed at meeting this gent. 
ſaid Mr. Seymour. Mr. Pen. 


nington would not have introduced him 


7 


man, 


had he not been worthy of notice. I wx 
prejudiced in his favour the laſt time we met, 
although he was reſerved and ſilent,” 

« He then appeared in ill health,“ an. 
ſwered Miriam; © and even now I thin 
he ought to. be careful of fatiguing himſci 
by dancing.” 

Miriam felt a ſecret pleaſure at being 
known to the boſom friend of Stafford; 
ſhe perceived the flattering opinion he 
already entertained of her, and ſhe hoped 
that in his introduction to Mr. Seymour 
ſhe ſhould have an opportunity of forming 


an acquaintance with him. The pleaſure | 


he derived from the converſation, from the Jp "2 
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nth. NMenrietta, was apparent; and Miriam ſe- 
Peg. 
him 


Was 


b-ctly wiſhed that the attractive charms 
bf her young friend might fix the affections 
bd Merton. — Sterling merit, ſuch as his, 
net, | uſt enſure her happineſs,” thought ſhe : 
bid while engaged in theſe pleaſing medi- 
tions, they infuſed ſome portion of com- 
placency into her countenance ; her eyes 
{Wicre once more lifted up in modeſt ſatiſ- 
faction, and her whole appearance was 
changed. Mr. Seymour obſerved her, and 
was delighted that he had prevailed on her to 


join the gay circle; he at length conſented, 


ed Nat her earneſt deſire, to leave her, and 
r make one at a whiſt table, where his company 
had been requeſted. 8 5 

fe Miriam, again left alone, was looking 
e found at the company, when a gentleman 
advanced to her, whoſe deep mourning and 


„ H 4 unpowdered 


© 
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unpowdered hair ſhewed that * had Jost! 


near relative, She looked at him intent 


for a moment, and was not diſpleaſed whalf ſud 
ſhe diſcovered that it was Mortimer. 1M bad 
eagerly took her hand; the colour roſe i | act 
his cheek, but he ſoon acquired his uſu | pec 


eaſe, and expreſſed himſelf in the mol tue 


animated manner at the pleaſure he exp. 


rienced in again meeting her. ; 
Miriam felt a momentary confuſion whe: . aa 
their laſt interview came acroſs her mind; 
but ſhe had always entertained a kind d % 
partiality for Mortimer, and ſhe anſwered " 
his warm compliments with modeſt civility | * 
« You look at my fable habiliments, ? 
cried Mortimer, © but you have too muci | 2 
delicacy to aſk for whom I wear them. I 
have loſt my uncle, Miſs St. Ledger; a * 
ſtroke of apoplexy carried him off ven 


* 
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| ſuddenly. It was a great ſhock to me; he 


had ever treated me affectionately; he has 


| ated munificently by me; and I forget his. 
| peculiarities, and remember only his vir- 


tues.“ 


« Did Mr. Caxon breathe his laſt at the 


| Caſtle ?*”” ſaid Miriam, echoing the ſigh of 
| Mortimer. 


« Oh no! he had left it a great while,” 


| anſwered Mortimer. He died in London, 
| whither he purſued his runaway nephew; 
; and by him I learned that you. alſo had 
| quitted Tunacombe.“ 


« Good Heavens!” cried Miriam; 


| « why ſurely, Mr. Mortimer, you. were: 
there at the time J left it?“ 


« I hardly know whether I was, or not. 
Ah, Miſs St, Ledger ! you were my guar- 


| dian. angel, Did I not tell you that your 
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counſels, your advice ſhould not be thrown 
away on me? When indeed could you counſe 
or advife in vain ? Shall I confeſs to you 
that my only method was flight? I could 
not ſtay without accepting the lady's chal. 
lenge, and] left the Caſtle, and, attended by 
my ſervant, on the ſucceeding morning 
„How ſtrange ! how ſingular !” faid 
Miriam. | 

Very much ſo indeed,” ſaid Mortimer, 
«I left no account of myſelf: I did not write 
to my uncle. I took poſſeſſion of his houſe in 
town, and was much ſurpriſed to ſee him 
unexpectedly break into the ſtudy one morn- 
ing; but how great was my conſternation when 
he aſked me if I had had a companion in 
my flight! I will not wound your ears by 
the invidious ſurmiſes which three elope- 
ments at the ſame time had cauſed at the 


 Caſlle! 
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| Caſtle ! How little did my uncle know vou 
‚ how ignorant was he of the dignity, the 
; purity of Miriam St. Ledger, when he could 
; ſuſpe& her of eloping either with Henry 
| Stafford or myſelf !—I am giving you a 
long detail; but, lovely Miriam, I have 
longed, I have panted for an opportunity 
of pouring out my whole ſoul to you—of 
telling you what a change you have effected 
; in this heretofore unreflecting heart. My 
uncle died about a fortnight ſince. Eager 


| to fly from a melancholy houſe, I left London. 


J have been at this place ten days. This 
is my fuſt appearance in public. How 
ſingularly fortunate do I think myſelf in thus 
encountering you; for believe me I have 
been very anxious to gain ſome intelligence 
of you,—And now may I aſk with whom 
Jou are at preſent ?”* 

H 6 Miriam 
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Miriam anſwered with openneſs and can. 
dour; ſhe mentioned the cauſe of her leaving 
the Caſtle, and her fortunate meeting with a 
protector in Mr. Seymour, and a com- 
panion in his ward. At that moment 
Henrietta and Merton approached her.— 
Pray, ſaid Mortimer, * name me to your 
friend.” Miriam did ſo, and again per- 
formed the ſame ceremony to Mr. Seymour, 
who appeared delighted to find that Miriam 
had diſcovered an old acquaintance. 

Mortimer ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on our 
heroine's dancing with him the two following 
dances, and ſhe cheerfully aſſented ;—her 
heart was more at eaſe than it had for ſome 
time been; the introduction of Merton to 
her acquaintance, and the knowledge of 
Mortimer's merit—merit which ſhe had 
always allotted him, animated her unuſually ; 
and 
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and ſhe was no longer the Miriam whom 
Mortimer had ſeen at the Caſtle, or the languid, 
the diſpirited Miriam he had beheld at the 


'Y—— Caſſino. Her brow was placid and 


ſerene, the ſmiles dimpled round her mouth, 
and ſhe even felt an emotion of regret when 
Mr. Seymour told her he was ready to 
depart; yet as he wiſhed the two gentlemen. 
a good night, he gave them a cordial invi- 
tation to his houſe. The ſmiling Henrietta 
ſeemed to ſecond the 1nvitation ; nor did the 
countenance of Miriam intimate that ſhe 
wiſhed to put a negative upon it: and 
thus had our heroine derived both pleaſure 
and comfort from a ball which ſhe expected 
could bring with it nothing but wearineſs 
and diſguſt, How often through life do we 


experience the truth of this obſervation ! 


Parties, entertainments, and viſits, from 


which 
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which we expected to derive the greateſt 
delight, drag on in painful inſipidity, or lan- 
guid inanity ; while thoſe which we think of 
with diſlike, and enter with reluctance, afford 
us real pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 

Miriam had learned from Mortimer that 
Mr. and Mrs. Stafford were at the Lodge, 
and that Mr. and Mrs. Fitzpatrick were 
returned to London, all reports of a diſſo- 
lution of Parliament having died away. 
Mortimer ſaid he had not ſeen them after 
their arrival in town, and Miriam had ſuffi- 
cient penetration to diſcover that his flight 
from Tunacombe had cauſed his irretrievable 
diſgrace with the high- ſpirited Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, who was not to be lighted with 
impunity ; but the idea of at laſt being 
enabled to write to the ſimple-hearted Joanna, 
to inform her of the eaſe and comfort in 
i 5 which 
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which ſhe lived, and to encloſe her a memorial 
of her gratitude—this reflection added yet 


more to the tranquillity of Miriam, and, 


after her return home, ſhe enjoyed that 
uninterrupted repoſe which is ſo powerful a 
renovater of the human frame. 

Miriam aroſe early, and immediately 
wrote to her humble friend. The munifi- 
cence of Mr. Seymour had made her rich 
indeed; and ſhe encloſed in her letter a 
bank bill for twenty pounds, and having 
diſpatched it to the poſt-office, ſne deſcended 
with a light ſtep to the breakfaſt- room. 

Ms. Seymour was delighted when he 
beheld her cheerful face; but he did not 
expreſs himſelf by words, Henrietta looked 
the picture of content, and their party was 
ſoon augmented by the appearance of 


Mortimer, Merton quickly followed. The 


converſation 
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converſation was general, ſpirited, and inte- 
reſting. Mr. Seymour was pleaſed with 
the livelineſs and animation of Mortimer, 
and he liſtened attentively to the good ſenſe 
and urbanity diſplayed in the opinions of 
Merton.. 

From this hour theſe gentlemen were 
daily viſiters at Mr, Seymour's. Merton 
ſought not to conceal that Henrietta was 
the object of his viſits; that they were not 
diſagreeable to her, was obvious. Her 
guardian perceived this with pleaſure, as his 
enquiries reſpecting Merton had turned out 
highly advantageous to his character. 

Mortimer's attention ſeemed excluſively 
turned towards Miriam.;—at firſt ſhe had 
received it with. complacency,. but of lace 
his manner had inſenſibly changed, and he 
had fallen into a warmer and a. more parti- 


cular 
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cular method of expreſſing himſelf. Miriam 
felt alarmed, In vain did ſhe aſſume more 
reſerve, more, coldneſs in her manner : 
Mortimer was not to be ſo checked; and 
our heroine too late diſcovered that ſhe had 
been encouraging a lover, when ſhe had 
imagined herſelf only liſtening to the con- 


verſation of a friend. 


Merton had attained his ſeven-and-twen- 
tieth year without having ever felt the 
power of Ja belle paſſion, —Ah ! ſhake your 


head, my ſceptical fair one, but it is a fact. 
His opinion of women had not been very 
high ; he had ſeen his friend Stafford egre- 


giouſly duped by one : her want of ſtability, 


her inconſtancy, had nearly coſt him his 
life, and he had reſolved to ſteel his heart 
againſt all feminine attraction. So, on 
perceiving a roſy mouth, a poliſhed brow, a 
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ſparkling eye, placed oppoſite him in a 
ſtage- coach as he travelled towards Clifton, 
he reſolved to wrap himſelf up ſecurely 


in his great coat, to keep a ſolemn taci- 


apprehend danger from the artillery of the 
bright eyes before him, to lay his hand on 
his ftill painful fide, and as he felt the pang 
cauſed by the impreflion, to remember that a 
female, a lovely female had occaſioned it. Yet 
at ſome periods was he in danger of for- 
getting thoſe heroic reſolutions ; the artleſs 
looks of Henrietta, the ſimplicity of her 


manner involuntarily drew his attention, and 


muſt be faultleſs; but his emotion would 
cauſe a gentle twinge; he felt the monitor 
at his ſide, he attended to it, and would 
again envelope himſelf yet cloſer in his 
wirapping coat, and put on a graver look. 


Henry 


turnity, and if at any moment he ſhould 


he would mentally exclaim, * She is, ſhe 


pA 3 
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Henry Stafford had no reſerves with 
Merton, and when he found that Miriam 


was protected by Mr. Seymour, an emotion 


of pleaſure animated the breaſt of Merton; 


he even thought of the blooming girl whom 
he might probably meet again, and he vainly 
endeavoured to ſeek an introduction till the 
accidental meeting in the ball- room favoured 
his wiſhes. His wound had been healed 
ſome time; he could feel no more twinges 
from that quarter, and he had inſenſibly 


declared himſelf the lover of Henrietta ere 
he was conſcious of feeling a paſſion for her. 
And now I muſt beg my readers to accom- 


pany me while I pay a viſit to Stafford 
Lodge, | | 
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43 « Slander ſnul'd horribly to view | bc 
[ « How wide her conqueſts daily grew.“ | E 
; | | COTTON, 7 
| Tus Honourable Mr. Stafford and his 4 
| Lady had remained in their manſion ſome F 
lb time uninterrupted by viſiters ; yet their 5 
retirement had not heightened their affec- 
bi tion, or augmented their confidence in each P 
bl other. Mr. Stafford was. almoſt entirely 4 
{1 engroſſed by his own purſuits, and he ſoon j 


perceived that his Lady did not poſſeſs any 
EY - powers 


N. 
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powers for converſation, that her mind was 


uncultivated, and her notions very frivolous, 
ſo that he was often obliged to have recourſe 
to his books even in her preſence. Mrs. 
Stafford felt relieved by this conduct; ſhe 


| had a particular averſion to a tete- d- tete with 


her huſband, and ſhe generally felt a neryous 


| tremor when Mr. Stafford laid down his 


book, © and addreſſed himſelf unto motion.“ 
Ever ſince the departure of Stafford from 
the Caſtle, ſhe had given way to the attacks 
of melancholy. At firſt jealouſy had im- 


planted its ſcorpion ſting in her boſom; but 


{ when ſhe was convinced, by a letter from 


Stafford to his uncle, that he had not accom- 


panied Miriam from the Caſtle, her miſery 


was augmented,. as ſhe could no longer 


Temain 1gnorant that to her own behaviour 


ſne ought to impure his diſappearance. 


Overwhelmed 


* 
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Overwhelmed by a thouſand torturing 
feelings, not one of which did ſhe endeavour 
to ſubdue, ſhe exiſted a perfect epitome of 
human wretchedneſs. Her appetite left her, 
the colour daily departed from her cheeks, 
her lips grew pale, and her whole time was 
occupied in contemplating the portrait of him 
to whom ſhe had behaved ſo unworthily. 

It is needleſs to mention in this place, for 
ere this my readers muſt be fully convinced 
of it, that Mrs. Fitzpatrick was deeply 
verſed in cunning, diſſimulation, and art in all 
the dark mazes of a bold, intriguing ſpirit. 
She had always hated her brother, deſpiſed 
her uncle, and held a ſovereign contempt 
for Emily. Her own recent diſappointment 
with Mortimer rankled at her heart; and as 
at preſent ſhe could not fully revenge herſelf 
upon him, ſhe refolved on completing the 


ruin 
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ruin of her brother, and on undermining 
for ever the repoſe of her uncle. Poor 
Emily ſhe ſaw was already her victim; but 
one would not fatisfy her, and her malig- 
nancy ſoon roſe triumphant. She had ſpies 


about her brother, her uncle, and Mortimer. 


She knew their every action. She had 


been lately informed of Miriam's reſidence ; 


but ſhe had been repreſented to her as the 
miſtreſs of Mr. Seymour, as one who lived 


openly as ſuch. The infamy of Miriam 


might have ſatisfied her; but hearing of the 


frequent viſits of Mortimer, ſhe fat down 


and wrote two letters. The low malice, and 


the miſtake on which one of them was 
founded, defeated its purpoſe ; the other— 


But we ſhall fee; the firſt was addreſſed to 
Mr. Seymour, 


—_—- 
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THE LETTER. 


3 - 


e For a man of your age, you really 


. poſſeſs great charms, or have a moſt im- 
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moderate ſhare of vanity! Are you really 


before your eyes. Do you not perceive 
K that you are not excluſively in poſſeſſion of 
1 vour idol? The beauteous Miriam may 
a contrive to blind you by her blandiſhments 
and allurements, but the youthful Mortimer 
is in poſſeſſion of that heart which you 
fooliſhly imagine wholly and ſolely your's. 
For ſhame ! do not ſuffer yourſelf to be 
thus duped. Who would keep a miſtreſs in 
the eclat you do, and let another ſhare her 
favours? Rouſe yourſelf, keep a watchful 


eye, 


blind? Pray let me take the veil from 


J 
our 
dvi 
nd 7 
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re, and revenge yourſelf on your rival for 
our Miriam's inconftancy.—Take the 


rice, receive the warning of a real friend, 


id as you follow it, ſo may you proſper !” 


LETTER THE SECOND. 


TO THE HONOURABLE MR. STAFFORD. 


« A friend to the noble Houſe of Stafford 
res, humbly dares to ſolicit the attention of 4 
ne of its honourable heads; but the writer 1 
tels how unworthy he is of addreſſing Mr, _| 1 
tafford, and his hand trembles: yet he 
annot be filent, and fee tamely, coolly fee 
hat family diſgraced wiich has maintained 
ts brilliancy through revoiving centuries. 
Four nephew, your wife —ah! ſtart not— 0 


VOL. II. rg J your 
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yourfavoured nephew, your beloved wile, the 


wa 
areunworthy of your regard, —Henry Stafford Ml ref 
(how does he diſgrace that name !) dares v cy: 
behold your wife with the eyes of love. Se ric 
has ſeen, ſhe returns his paſſion. Suipet tri. 
me not of falſehood : I will bring proofs, ane 
Watch Mrs. Stafford in her hours of retire- 
ment, inſpect the object of her contempl.M to; 
tions, dive into the cauſe of her tears me 
then remember me. Check, nip this de thi 
ſtructive paſſion in the bud, for it has | « 
canker near the heart. As you follow my pit 
advice, ſo may you proſper !”? I} 
Extreme depreſſion had for ſome dass 5 
uvanerved the frame of Mrs. Stafford; ſhe 0 
could ſcarcely ſupport herſelf even in the 1 
preſence of her huſband, and ſhe had retired 4. 


to that grotto we have formerly noticed, and 


Was 


the 
tired 


and 


Was 
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was filently contemplating the inanimate 
reſemblance of Stafford, when, caſting her 
eyes towards tne door, ſhe beheld the ſtern, 
the angry countenance of her huſband ! She 
tried to rife, but her knees ſmote each other, 
and ſhe fell to the ground. 

« Emily,” ſaid Mr. Stafford, in an fil 
tone, © give me that picture; and now tell 
me how have I deſerved the ſtab which 
this conviction gives my heart? How have 
I deſerved that the death-ſtroke of my hap- 
pineſs ſhould be pointed by the two beings 


I have moſt loved in the world ? 


Oh on me let your maledictions fall!?“ 


cried Mrs. Stafford, * for I am guilty ; but 


your nephew, he is 5 


ec Dare not to breathe his name, Madam!“ 
faid Mr. Stafford. © What, would you vin- 


dicate him to me ? Never ſhall my eyes be 


. blaſted 
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blaſted by his ſight— never ſhalt my ears be 


wounded by his name!“ 


« Oh ſay not fo, in mercy ſay not fo!” 
cried Mrs. Stafford, claſping his knees, 

« Miſerable, infatuated woman, quit my 
preſence till you can attain reaſon!“ and in 
lent ſeverity Mr. Stafford quitted her: 
but as he took the paper in his hand, which 
was to baniſh for ever from his houſe, from 
his preſence, and from his regard, his hitherto 
fondly beloved nephew, the tear of wounded 
affection roſe to his eye; he haſtily wiped 
away what he conſidered a degrading emo- 


tion, yet could he write only a few words, 


ce When Henry Stafford beholds the por- 
trait which theſe lines envelope, he will not 
be ignorant why he is for ever baniſhed 
from the arms and the houſe of his once 
fond uncle! A banker will have orders to 


remit 


rem 
Lo 
his 


to 


Cal 
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remit him an annual ſum, and the houſe in 
cs. London is ſtill open to him, for to London 
ny WE his uncle will not return. A letter in anſwer 
in to this will not be opened: no vindication 
r: can exculpate ſuch flagrant turpitude! 


oh | c qqQNTAGUE STAFFORD.?” 


&. No, cried Stafford, when he had read 


4 theſe lines, „no, my dear, my honoured 


uncle, I will not attempt my vindication : 


0- 

l J will not, to exculpate myſelf, open your ö 
eyes to the weakneſs, the frailty of her 4 

whom you unfortunately call your wife. N 


Fo Oh my virtuous uncle ! how can I bear to 
ad live under your diſpleaſure ? Contemned, 
_ expelled by you, at a diſtance from her 


10 whom my foul adores, how is it poſſible I can 


gas; — —— 
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| 


I exiſt ? Only conſcious rectitude of intention 
can ſupport me!“ | | 
13 Theſe 
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Theſe were the cogitations of Henry 
Stafford ; and though he longed to fling 
| himſelf at the feet of his uncle, though hi 
heart ached to be at Clifton near the object 
of his love, though the laſt letter he had 
received from Merton informed him that he 
had a rival in Mortimer, yet he felt that 
he ought to remain where he was; and in 
irkſome ſolitude he paſſed his hours, though 
ſurrounded by the * Ciſcordant din”? of the 
metropolis. ED, 


Mr. Stafford deigned not again to open 


his lips on the ſubject to his miſerable wife; 
his ſolemn taciturnity was awfully impreſſive, St 
and the poor miſguided Emily gradually funk WW th 
to that peaceful aſylum of the wretched the en 
grave! A hectic aroſe in her cheek ; her ye 
reſpiration grew daily more difficult, yet in 
ſhe complained not; and Mr. Stafford at 
ED obſerved 
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obſerved not. the alteration, He met her 
only at meals; for ſince the receipt of the 


[poiſoned letter, they had retired to ſeparate 


apartments. 

We will now leave them, and return 
to Mr. Seymour. That gentleman, having 
peruſed the incendiary letter, immediately 
threw it into the fire; yet he ſighed as he 


reflected on the malice of that world which 


delighted thus to put falſe conſtructions on 
the moſt ſingle-hearted actions. An unuſual 
penfiveneſs overſpread his cbuntenance, 
which was inſtantly obſerved by Miriam. 
She for ſome time vainly fought to divine 


the cauſe ; till, no longer able to reſiſt her 


entreaties, Mr, Seymour ſaid “ Envious of 


your virtues and my happineſs, my delight 
in protecting you, a malignant ſpirit is gone 


abroad, a vile world try to blacken that 


I 4 character 
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chara cer which they dare not imitate, and: 


letter J have this inſtant put in the fire, hy 


| M 
not had the power to wound; for its arroy | 
Ke mpl 
is blunt, it is built without a foundation * 

mn 
Come, don't look ſerious, love—age as well... 
as youth you ſee is attacked by calumy,W:c. 


But could the world imagine, (come near, 
Miriam, look with me in this glaſs), could 
the world ever imagine I meditated an unia 
ſo prepoſterous as this?“ 

Miriam ſighed as ſhe learned that Mr, 
Seymour had at laſt heard the ſcandal of the 
day. 
= Come, come,” continued Mr, Seymour, Wil: 
« diſpel thoſe clouds; I now feel ſtrong enougi ſki! 
to pay my viſit to Mrs. Leſter, If I rear 
your countenance aright, you will not be; 
ſorry to accompany me. As to the beaux n 


but however they muſt bear a temporal) the 


abſence.“ Wer 


Miriam 
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Miriam bluſhed as Mr. Seymour laid an 


* mphaſis on the word 74ey ; but ſhe aſſured 
that me ſhould with pleaſure attend 
ac n. Or late ſhe had felt particularly 
n areſed by the attentions of Mortimer; 


ſhe had perceived that Merton entertained 


ou ſuſpicion of his attachment for her, and he 
mic d ſ2id ro her the evening before, in an 
mpreſſive manner, as he accidentally heard 
M. forid addreſs of Mortimer's, Ah, my 
the dor Stafford!“ 8 


flled Merton wich ſurpriſe, not unalloyed 


oncealed not the regret with which he heard 


Ir, and he haſtily left the houſe.” The 


* ourney was to take place on the day after 
mary te ſucceeding one, and Miriam refuſed 

aecompanying her party to the ball, that ſhe 
nam | | 


Ln 


The ſudden project of Mr. Seymour 


with a more painful emotion. Mortimer 
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might not expoſe herſelf to the impetuoſity {MW No 
of Mortimer. He was, however, not to be prog 
reſtrained or withheld from an interview; I & 
and giving a humble tap, he entered the 
houſe, and walked, unannounced, into the 
room where our heroine was ſitting.— 
Miriam role, faying, “Mr. Mortimer, 1 
thought you had been at the ball!“ 

« Say rather you had hoped fo,” cried 
Mortimer; © but be not uneaſy, Miſs 
Seymour : I entreat you to hear what I have 
to fay.” 

Miriam reſeated herſelf, and attempted to 
liſten without agitation, Mortimer began. 

4 Indulged from my infancy, and early 
taught to expect the fortune which I now 


tnicy, I fell into all the errors of youth, 


into all the licentious purſuits which ſo diſ- 
grace the young men of the preſent day. tit 
No 


No warning, no friendly voice checked my 
progreſs; and God knows into what a vortex 


ſhould have plunged, had not you, my 


guardian angel, reſtrained me. From the 


firſt moment I beheld you, you inſpired 
me with ſentiments before unknown; your 
counſels, your advice, were engraved inde- 
idly on my heart; and when I again beheld 
you here, when I knew myſelf independent 
of all controul, I felt that if the pureſt 
veneration, if the warmeſt affection, if the 
higheſt reverence could deſerve a place in 
your heart, that place I merited. Your 
haſty departure has expedited this avowal. 
Oh lovely Miriam ! accept my hand, my 
tortune—dire&, diſpoſe of my future life 
eude my actions in'your own bright ſteps — 
afift me with your counſels. Oh! let not 
tais be only an ideal proſpect—let me read 

1 6 -- as 
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the happy, the bleſſed certainty in your eyes 
let me catch the enchanting accents from 
your lips. Say, adored Miriam!“ eric 
he, ſnatching her hands, and holding them 
with fervour to his breaſt, “ ſay you wil 
hear my ſuit! Oh whence thoſe guſhing 
tears! Miriam, angelic Miriam! drive me 
not to diſtraction! Speak —ſay one word to 
eaſe my racking breaſt !”? 

« ] will ay,” faid Miriam, © that the 
generoſity, the explicttneſs of your offer, 
that your flattering preference fill me with 
the moſt painful gratitude - painful, becauſe 
J feel it out of my power to accept your 
diſintereſted propoſals.” i 


« Oh let me not hear ſuch another word 


iſtue from thoſe lips! Miriam, would you 
drive me to diſtraction? Would you retard 
your own work? Would you blight in the 


bud 


the 
er, 
ith 
uſe 
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bud my feeble reaſon, my weak virtue ? 
Retract the inhuman. ſentence, and ſay you 
will be my cheering guide, my boſom 
counſellor through life! With you nothing 
ſhall impede my progreſs in virtue; without 
you what would be life, youth, or fortune— 
what but a blank, a dreary void without 


you? Diſtraction is in the thought! On 


Miriam! can you not pity me?“ 


« ] do indeed, cried Miriam; © but 
reflect, Mortimer, a moment reflect on what 


I ſay, How would you like to be united to 


I, 


a woman who had already She 
looked down, ſhe bluſhed, ſhe heſitated ; 
her tongue ſeemed to recall at the con- 
ſeſſion ſhe was about to make. 

« Who had already what?” cried 
Mortimer. « Speak, Oh Miriam! ſpeak, 
1 charge you !” 

« Who 


PP 
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her affections on another —on another from 
whom ſhe is probably ſeparated for ever, 
but whoſe image 1s ever preſent to her 
view! She covered her face with her 
handkerchief, and ſobbed aloud. —*« Oh 
Mortimer ! could you be contented with the 
indifference of a wife, with at beſt a con- 
ſtrained affection ? Oh no, no! Mortimer 
walked to a chair, and flinging himſelf into 
it, reſted his head upon his hand. Miriam 
continued Not a ſingle being but yourſelf 
is acquainted with my partiality. Mortimer, 
you ſee my reliance on your honour ; ſay 
then, anſwer me, am I cleared from the 
charge of ingratitude ? Will you continue 
my friend?“ 


e You are an angel!” cried Mortimer; 


adorer 


cc Who had already unalienably beſtowed. 


© and I ſhall ever continue the humble 
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adorer of ſuch tranſcendent perfections; 
even now ] dare not ſtay ] dare not converſe 
with you; I ſhall forget every thing but — 
that I am the moſt unhappy of mortals !” 
cried he, as he claſped his hands together, 
and ruſhed out of the room. 

«© What have you done to Mortimer?“ ſaid 
Mr. Seymour to Miriam when he returned 
from the ball. He looked like a mad- 
man, Te anſwered me yes and 70 fifty 
times in a minute, when, on his coming into 
the room fo late, I aſked him if he had 
been to ſee you. Has he been leave- taking?“ 

.« Yes, no, yes, ſaid Miriam. | 

© Oh he has infected you I perceive, 
ſad Mr. Seymour. | 

« Say rather he has affected me,” ſaid 
Miriam. «Oh Sir! he has made me 
the moſt noble, the moſt generous propoſals, 
and I feel hurt that I cannot accept them.“ 


6 « And 
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e And why cannot you,” ſaid Mr, 
Seymour, © why cannot you accept them?“ 

cc Ah, Sir!” ſaid Miriam, © there is a 
cauſe, and one day you ſhall, be made 
acquainted with it; but not yet feel I 
cannot,” 

« Never unleſs you like it,“ faid Mr, 
Seymour, with emphaſis; « your wiſhes 
ſhall never meet with oppoſition from me ; 
they are always dictated by virtue,” 

Henrietta then entered the room. 

« Embrace our dear guarcfran for me,” 


cried Miriam. 


Henrietta obeyed her, but the redneſs of 
her eyes proved that her affectionate heart 
had felt a pang at the thoughts of a ſeparation 
from Merton ; but Merton had ipoken to 
Mr. Seymour, and on their return from 


Cornwall 


W2 
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Cornwall he was to join the party at Bath 


or Clifton, and every thing was to be | 


ſpeedily ſettled for his union with Henrietta. 

Merton had an affluent fortune, and a 
comfortable refidence in Worceſterihire 
and tne deſtiny of Henrietta ſeemed to be 


marked out under flattering auſpices. 
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CHAP. VII. 


* 


« A ſtately dome, and cveetly grac'd 


« « With every ornament of taſte,” 


Corrox. 


Mz. SEYMOUR'S carriage was at the 
door early in the morning, and our travellers 


| 1 were ſoon ready to ſet out. Merton waited 
3 to aſſiſt them, and as he took the hand of 
ji Miriam, he ſaid—“ I ſhall take this oppor- 
\ tunity of going to London to viſit my friend; MW be 


Will 


N. 
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will you not ſweeten his baniſhment by one 
kind word ?“ 

Miriam ſighed, and coloured.—* Tell 
him,” cried ſhe, ce that his conduct has 
enſured my eſteem, and that my beſt wiſhes 
are his.“ | : 

« But ſhall I alſo ſay,” ſaid Merton, 
ee that this hand which I now hold, will ſoon 
be Mr. Mortimer's?“ 

Not for worlds!“ cried Miriam, eagerly, 
e Oh Mr. Merton! how can you entertain 
ſuch a thought ? Diſmiſs it for ever, for on 
my honour there is no foundation for it.“ 


Merton's eyes brightened as ſhe ſpoke, 


and as he releaſed her hand, he ſaid—“ I 


| ſhall now meet my friend with a better face.“ 


He then turned to take the hand of his 
beloved Henrietta; a tear dropped on it as 
he led her to the carriage, which he kiſſed 

off 
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off with rapture. Henrietta had promiſed 
to receive his letters while at Menrooth ; and 
having ſeated the object of his ſofteſt regards, 
he received the cordial farewel, and the 
friendly preſſure of Mr. Seymour's hand, 
and then with a full heart he ſaw the carriage 
drive away. The chaiſe had proceeded a 
very few yards when Miriam diſcovered 
Mortimer ſtanding at a little diſtance ; his 
arms were folded, and he appeared intently 
muſing; yet, as he caught a glance of her 
features, he eagerly lifted his hands—he 
ſeemed to implore the bleſſings of Heaven 
upon her, and while Miriam bent forward 
to ſhew him that he was not unnoticed, the 
tear hung on hereyelid, the commilerating 
ſigh eſcaped her boſom. Mr. Seymour to9 


had perceived Mortimer, and had made him 


a ſalutation.ä— “ Poor young man,“ faid ke, 


60 1 


ria 
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« ] wiſh that——” but on ſeeing the agi- 
tation of Miriam, he proceeded no farther. 

Autumn had ſpread its brown coat over 
the face of Nature: nothing oppoſed the 
progreſs of our travellers ; the weather was 
mild, ſerene, and pleaſant, and towards the 
cloſe of the third day they arrived in ſight 
of Menrooth. Mr. Seymour was almoſt 
overcome by agitation when he reflected 
that a few minutes would moſt probably 
bring him into the preſence of the ſiſter of 
his beloved Caroline; and when the car- 
rage reached the lawn which led to the 
houſe, with a faltering voice he bade the 
poſtillion ſtop, and turning to Miriam, he 


ſad J cannot break upon her unan- 


| nounced : I now wiſh, my child, that a letter 


had preceded me. Will you, Miriam, will 
you go and warn Mrs. Leiter of my ap- 
proach 2”? 


M ir lam 
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Miriam immediately jumped out of the 
Chaiſe, and waliced up the road; her heart 
beat high, and ere ſhe reached the houſe, 
an univerſal «trepidation ſeized her frame, 
She rang the door bell—a ſervant appeared; 
to her enquiry if Mrs. Leſter was at home, 
ſhe was anſwered in the affirmative. ' © Say 
that Miriam St. Ledger begs to be favoured 
with an interview.” 

The ſervant ſoon returned, ſaying, © My 
Lady is unwel!, and ſees none but very par- 
ticular friends, and ſhe muſt decline your 
offered viſit.” | 

« Ohno, no!” ſaid the agitated Miriam; 
cc tell her my buſineſs is of conſequence : {ay 
I muſt ſee her.” | 

The ſervant ſeemed affected; he left her, 
and in a few minutes again appeared, and 


conducted her up a ſpacious ſtaircaſe, and 


through 


hoo, | Fre 
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through a long gallery to a ſmall dreſſing- 
room, where on a couch ſat Mrs. Leſter; 
her whole appearance proclaimed that ſhe 
ſtill ſuffered under ſevere bodily- ailmear. 
She made a itiff inclination of her head as 


Miriam approached her, and ſaid, in a low 


voice, © To what cauſe am I to impute this 


viſit from Miſs St, Ledger? Our very light 
knowledge of each other did not authorize 
me to expect it.“ 

Mortified at this chilling reception from 
Mrs. Leſter that Mrs. Leſter whom Miriam 


could now have eagerly ſprang forward to 


embrace, ſhe remained for a moment ſilent. 
At length—“ Ah, Madam!“ cried ſhe, 


« well do I know that on my own account 


this intruſion could not have been autho- 


rized ; but if you could ſee the reſpect, the 


affection, the- if you knew what I have 
| | felt 
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felt at hearing, at ſeeing your indiſpoſition 
But what is this, added ſhe, © to the Mi 


preſent purpoſe?“ 
 Miriam's feelings were overcome by this 


exertion, and ſhe burſt into tears. 
Mrs. Leſter appeared ſurpriſed and fof- 


te ned. You are a ſtrange girl!“ ſaid ſhe, 


putting her handkerchief to her eyes ; 
c come, ſit down,“ pointing to a chair 
next her, and tell me how you came here. 
I ſhould hardly forgive myſelf if I have 
accuſed you unjuſtly ; yet your looks are 


fo contradictory, your words are ſo un- 


like what I have heard of you, that I am 


tempted, even now tempted to doubt the 


evidence of my own ſenſes —Ah, Miriam 


how came you under the protection of a 


fingle gentleman at Bath ? Why did you 
leave Mr. Fitzpatrick's ?”? 
Miriam's 
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Miriam's countenance brightened, © Now,” 
id ſhe, I ſee, I know the cauſe of 
Is coldneſs ; but I can clear myſelf, My 
rotetor is the beſt, the moſt diſintereſted 
men; he ſhielded me, he protected me 
om want, from penury ; but he could not 
ard off the attacks of calumny—they fell 
him as well as me; but conſcience whiſ- 
red that we deſerved them not.“ 

« I muſt, I will believe you,” ſaid Mrs. 
eſter, riſing, and folding Miriam to her 
—_; © there is a reſiſtleſs energy in 
uth, I have been one of. thy acculers ; 
ut tell me, perſecuted girl, what is your 
ſinefs with me? I have power and will 
d protect you.“ 

© Oh!” cried Miriam, in an inſtant re- 
embering the impatience, the agony in 
ch Mr. Seymour muſt be waiting for 


VOL, II. K his 


at this overpowering thought, © On Mr, 


hauſted, ſhe ſunk in a pleading attitude 3 


charge you ſpeak, I had indeed a tende; 
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his ſummons, and loſing her ſelf poſſeſſih e he 


Leſter! you had once a fiſter "2. I 
could ſay no more; but, breathleſs and ex. 


F | 
« Good God!” cried that lady, wit 


vehemence, * what of her? Speak, | 


a much-loved ſiſter; and even now, as | 
caſt my eyes on you, even now [ think] 
behold her; but—ah chimerical illuſion - 
ſhe had a watery orave Oh ſpeak, lovely 
girl! do not torture me” | 

“ Oh forgive me!” cried Miriam ; *| 
ſhould not thus have alarmed you ;—that 
ſiſter had a huſband ?”? 


« She had; he was the worthieſt of men Her 


he was I fay, for years have elapſed ſince 1M ac 


have 
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e heard of him, and I believe he exiſts 


lnger !”? “ 
„He does, he does!” cried Miriam, 


„ and flinging her arms round 


s Leſter ; © he lives to bleſs your 


ram ; he lives to protect the friendleſs ; 


wh lives to embrace his much-loved ſiſter !”” 


Where, where?“ ſaid Mrs. Leſter, 


dy looking round the room. 


co 
nder 


© WF Here!” cried a voice; the door 
my ned, and Mrs. Leſter was preſſed to the 


Wn heart of a long-loſt, a deeply-lamented 


nd. | 


Unable to bear the abſence of Miriam 


ovely 


; c] 


—that 


longer, Mr. Seymour and Henrietta 
E proceeded alſo to the houſe ; they were 


t by a ſervant, who did not know Mrs, 


men; iter had company already with her; and 


ncel deſiring to be ſhewn into a room, he 


haxe K 2 immediately 
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immediately preceded them to the dreſſing- 
room. To deſcribe the ſcene which that 
dreſſing-room now afforded, is impoſſible: 
ſurpriſe, joy, regret alternately reigned in 
the boſoms of the united ſriends. When 
their emotions were in ſome degree allayed, 
Mr. Seymour gave the little hiſtory of many 
long and tedious years, and introduced his 
Henrietta to his ſiſter's knowledge, 

Miriam then took up her ſtory; ſhe 
related her orphan ſtate, the cruelty which 
had made her reſolve on quitting the Caſtle, 
her fortunate rencontre with Mr. Seymour, 
and his more than paternal kindneſs. 

« Oh that I had a paternal intereſt in 
thee!” ſaid Mr. Seymour, preſſing: her hand, 


» 


te But let me ſay, continued he, turning to 


Mrs. Leſter, that I was firſt intereſted for 
this face when 1 ſaw, or fancied-I ſaw in it, 
= | that 


lat 
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that expreſſive caſt of countenance which 
had once belonged to my Caroline.“ 


«© Good Heavens! what a ſingular coin- 


cidence of ideas we poſſes!” ſaid Mrs. 


Leſter. Do you know that the whole 
contour of her features and form ſo ſtruck 


me at the Y 


reſiſt enquiring her name of Mr. Stafford. 
When J heard her called St. Ledger, my 
emotions were really unaccountable. So you 
ſee,” continued Mrs. Leſter, turning with an 
air of livelineſs to Miriam, „you ſee that 
your face has been the attraction ; but ah, 
my dear girl ! how will you excuſe me' for 
beheving you culpable—houw will you for- 
give me for writing you an anonymous letter? 
It was the firſt time I ever concealed my 


name; but ſomehow I felt very repugnant 


' when | thought of giving my advice in pro- 


prid per ſond. 


b 
— 


K 3 ce Had 


Aſſembly, that I could not 
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«© Had it been merited, how ſhould [ 
have been wounded,” cried Miriam, “ unleſs 
J had been callous indeed! But now 
, how grateful do I feel for your Kind 
intereſt!“ 
« What letter is this, Miriam?“ faid 
Mr. Seymour; © you did not inform me of 
your receiving any.” | 

« No, my dear Sir,” ſaid Miriam; 9 
it had been calculated to give pleaſure, how 
eager ſhould I have been to inform you of 


its contents; as it was 


<« It could only have produced a contrary 
effect, interrupted Mrs. Leſter. © Well, 
I ſee you are a noble girl, and you are, you 
muſt be a St. Ledger.“ 

Our happy party did not ſeparate till late; 
the ill health of Mrs. Leſter, the fatigue of 
the travellers were alike forgotten, till the 
midnight clock recalled their recollection. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Leſter ſeemed to recover her health 
with her brother. Mr. Seymour's ſpirits 
continued placidly ſerene, and the two 
young friends walked arm in arm around the 
beautiful walks and grounds of Menrooth ; 
but after three days' ſtay the impatience of 
Miriam was no longer to be reſtrained, and 
Mrs. Leſter's coach was at the door to drive 
them to the Caſtle, that their young protegee 
might perſonally thank her two old friends 
for their faithful aſſiſtance. Miriam walked 
into the houſe alone; ſhe did not like to 
frighten her ruſtics at firſt with the appearance 
of three ſtrangers. Every paiiage, every ſpot 
called up ſome recollection in the bolom of 
our heroine ; but the traverſed with quick 
ſteps through the ſpacious old manſion, till 
ſhe reached the ſteward's apartment, which 
had generally been the room of old Joanna. 

K 4 There 
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There by the fire ſat her aged friend; {he 
was buſily ſeated at her low wheel, ſpinning 
flax, with her ſpectacles on her noſe, and 
ſivging, in rather a ſhrill tone, ſome long 
and doleful ditty; a few grey hairs had 
eſcaped from under her homely coif, and 
played around the deep furrows of her 
. bronzed forehead, Miriam advanced, — 


12 
« 


Joanna! my good Joanna 


* Oh lack-a-day ! Oh merciful me!” 


ſaid the aſtoniſhed creature. Come near! 
Oh Miſs Merry ! Miſs Merry ! 1s it you 
indeed ? Well,” faid ſhe, dropping down on 
her knees, and lifting up her hands,“ God 
be thanked for this! God be thanked that 
I have lived to ſee this day !“ 


Miriam ran to her, and flung her arms 
round her neck in filent delight. Ar that 
moment Joſeph entered. He ſtarted back 
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in amazement. Odds fadderkins!” ſaid 
he, „why, if here bean't our own young 
Miſs agen! Oh Miſs ! Miſs! I be woundy 
glad to ſee you !“ 

ce Thank you, my honeſt Joſeph.” 

« But, Miſs Merry,” faid Joanna, Rill 
holding her hand, and intently gazing on 
her face through her ſpectacles, © Oh my 
dear young Miis ! how could you ever think 
of ſending us poor volk twanty pounds ? 
Why, my dear lovey, we can't uſe it, we 
never can; *tis more than we ſhall want 
all our lives.” 

«© Nonſenſe !”” faid Miriam; © you talk 
nonſenſe, Joanna ; but my good friends 


came with me; they are at the gate now, and 


Mrs. Leſter ; they are coming in to ſee 
the Caſtle.” 


3 « Oh 
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« Oh lack-a-day ! Oh Lord bleſs me !” 
ſaid Joanna. Do, Joſeph, run and open 
the great hall door, and the dining-room 
windows, while I clap on my white apron.” 

Miriam ſmiled at hearing that Joanna 


paid her ufual attention to her appearance; 


and while ſhe clapped on her apron, Miriam 
went to conduct her friends into the Caſtle, 


Every room was intereſting to Mr. Seymour, 


for almoſt every room had been inhabited 


by his favourite. 

e Well,” ſaid Henrietta, © the more 1 
ſee of this gloomy old place, the more do I 
wonder at -your reſolution, Miriam; it is 


really enough to inſpire the horrors,” 

« Ah Miſs!” ſaid Joanna, dropping in- 
numerable curtſies, „“ tis, to be ſure, cruel 
dull; but what with her books, and her 
miſſick, and her drawings, and that there, 

: - Miſs 
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Miſs always ſeemed to make out her 1 
. 4 
« She was a wonderful girl, I think,” faid 0 
Henrietta. | | q | 
| « But, Miſs Merry,“ faid Joanna, © here 3 
h is your drawing book: I was looking 1t over 4 
| f but t'other day, and then I ſee this pretty 4 


picture, and I know'd directly who you f 
mean'd for the gentleman.“ j 

Miriam haſtily ſeized the drawing, and 8 
put it in her pocket. Mr. Seymour ob- ; 
ſerved her embarraſſment ; he turned on her 
a half reproachful, a half compaſſionate look, 9 
but no words paſſed. 

Having finiſhed their inſpection, and Mr. 
Seymour having privately beſtowed a mark 
of his favour on Joanna, which however he 


had great difficulty in making her accept, the 
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party again got into their carriage, followed 
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by the low curtſies and humble bows of 

Joanna and her partner. | 
Miriam promiſed to viſit them again 

ere ſhe quitted Menrooth, and with this 


aſſurance they ſeemed reconciled to her 
preſent ſhort ſtay. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII, 
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«© Thou art my daughter!“ 
5 Ves —and you've oft told me, 
« With ſmiles of love, and chaſte paternal kiſſes, 


cc I'd much reſemblance of my mother.” 


OTWwarYs 


A FORTNIGHT glided imperceptibly 


away at Menrooth. Mrs. Leſter's health 


continued to mend, and ſhe had promiſed 
to accompany her viſiters to Bath at the end 
of the ſucceeding one, as Mr. Seymour 
feared experiencing another attack of his 
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dibroer, unleſs he prevented it by having 
early recourſe to the waters. 

Henrietta had received ſeveral letters from 
Merton; they made her perfectly eaſy ; but 
they had not that effect on Miriam. — I 
don't know what this Mr. Merton thinks 
of bimſelf,” ſaid Henrietta to her one morn- 
ing; © but he keeps up a ſtrange fort of 
reſerve on the ſubject of his friend.; and yet, 
by what I can put together, I fancy he is 
deſerving, though I fear unhappy.” 

Miriam's ſeat grew unealy ; ſhe blamed 


herſelf for having any reſerves with Hearictta, 


yet ſhe ſelt it at preſent impoſſible to be 
communicative, and deeply brooding on the 
unhappineſs of Stafford, ſhe continued ſilent. 

Mr. Seymour, ſeeing her in the window, 


beckoned her to join him on the terrace, and 


ſhe irnmediately complied, —*© Come, my 
_ dear,” 
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dear,” ſaid he, © take my arm, and hear 


me. I have been reflecting on the proſpect 
of happineſs which opens to my Henrietta. 


Merton's manners are intereſting, his cha- 
rafter is amiable, his fortune is ample ; the 
affection of the young people appears mutual, 
and yet let me confeſs to you, Miriam, that 
there is one circumſtance I wiſh to have 
cleared up ere he marries my girl.” 
e What is that, Sir?“ faid Miriam, in a 
hurried tone. 5 
«© The world, my dear girl, would laugh 
at me; to people, who entertain modern 
notions, what J allude to, would recommend 
Merton to their favour. Far different are 
my ſentiments: I abhor cowardice; but the 
duelliſt is to me a dreadful character. Start 


not, my Miriam; I was informed, before I 


left Clifton, that the Ulneſs of Merton pro- 


ceeded 
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ceeded from the effects of a wound which 
had been occaſioned by his fighting a duel, 
on ſome very ſlight provocation, with an inti- 
mare friend,” 

Miriam ſhook with emotion. 

ce How could I yield up the peace, the life 
of my Henrietta, to the care of a man who 
would _ * life on every trifling An p 
How | 

© Oh my dear Sir!” cried Miriam, 


ce read here his juſtification, read here the 


worth of his heart !” 

Mr. Seymour looked aſtoniſhed, while 
Miriam put Henry Stafford's narrative into his 
band.“ Ah there, continued Miriam,“ will 
you ſee the generoſity which has kept him ſilent 
on the ſubject— there will you ſee the cauſe 


of my anxiety there will you diſcover the 
cauſe of my . deſpondency. Oh 
forgive 


* 
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forgive your Miriam for withholding her 
confidence till now ! At firſt I was unwilling 
to hurt you with the ſtories ſo maliciouſly 
propagated of your kindneſs to me. While 
you attended Henrietta to the coach at 
Briſtol Theatre, Stafford approached me ; 
he looked, he ſpoke like a maniac ; he had 
heard the malevolence of ſcandal ; he be- 
lieved it, for a time he believed it, and his 
heart was agonized: —this will explain ſome 
expreſſions in his letter—this will ſhew you 
why he left 


longer !” and ſhe ran ſwift as an arrow into 


the houſe. 


Mr. Seymour was all conſternation ; yet 


he retired to an alcove on the terrace, and 


left it not till he had peruſed the packet 
which Miriam had left in his hands. His 
delight at finding Merton fo nobly cleared, 

with 


Oh, Sir! I can ſtay no 
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with regard to the duel, was overpowered 
by the admiration he felt for Stafford. Pity 
ſwelled in his boſom as he reflected on the 
improbability of his Miriam ever being 
united to the object of her alffections; for 
Mr. Seymour reſolved, that never with his 
conſent ſhould ſhe enter a family unnoticed 
by its heads, It was a great while ere he 
could attain reſolution to return to Miriam ; 
when he. did, he put tae packet impreſſively 
into her hands, ſaying, Miriam, Stafford 
1s indeed worthy of you, and you are both 
highly deſerving the notice of his uncle. 
Ah! how vain are the diſtinctions of birth 
when oppoſed to virtue like your's ! But 
you know my ſentiments on this ſubject; 
you alſo know my opinion (alas, how dearly 
acquired !) of clandeſtine proceedings. Noble 


Stafford! what a combat was his between 


principle 
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principle and inclination, duty and affection! 
He has acted nobly.—My dear, I will not 
pain you by dwelling on this ſubje& any 
longer: only hear my determination; I am 
now fixed on what I have for ſome time 
meditated. I will myſelf accompany you 
.to London; I will myſelf uſher you into 


the vile Fitzpatrick's preſence ; and I will 


inſiſt on his informing you of every cir- 


cumſtance, the minuteſt circumſtance, he 
knows reſpecting your parents. Why, if 
they were domeſtics dependant on him, 
why ſhould he change your name? What 


cauſe was there for concealment? Do not 


be too ſanguine, Miriam; but much 1 


ſuſpect we ſhall diſcover that he has deeply 
wronged you ;” then kiſſing her wet cheek, 
he left her, | 
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To Henrietta and Mrs. Leſter did Mr. 
Seymour now relate his conference with 
Miriam; for ſhe had deſired that they alſo 
might be no longer ſtrangers to her feelings. 
Henrietta was enraptured at Stafford's 
eulogy on his friend; yet the tears rolled 
down her cheeks as ſhe reflected on the 
diſappointment of Miriam. She loſt no 
time 1n writing to Merton, and telling him 
when they returned to Clifton ; for Mr. 
Seymour propoſed ſtaying there a week ere 
he proceeded to Bath. Henrietta alſo aſked 
him about his friend, and mentioned the 
intereſt which Stafford had excited in her. 

Early one morning Miriam was awakened 
| by a tap at her door. She enquired who 
was there, and was anſwered in a well-known 
key—< 'Tis me, Miſs; 'tis your old 
Joanna.“ 


ce Come 


4 
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« Come in, ſaid Miriam, wondering what 


could cauſe the appearance of Joanna at 
Menrooth. 


« Ah, Miſs !” faid Joanna, I ſhould 
not have made ſo bold as to intrude, but I 
have ſuch news for ye! Law, Miſs, maſter's 
at the Caſtle !”? 


« Who?” cried Miriam, in conſterna- 
Lion. 

« Mr. Fitzpatrick, Miſs; but, Lord! 
don'tee look ſo pale; you needn't be afeard 
of he, for he's in a bad taking hiflelf.” 


ce What is, the matter?“ faid Miriam; 


te come ſit down, and relate your ſtory.” 
« Oh Miſs !” faid Joanna, doing as ſhe 
was bid, and wiping her forehead, “ this 


comes of old gentlemen or elderly gentlemen 


marrying young beauties ; never no good 


can n Im very ſartin; but howſom- 


dever 
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dever T'll tell you, —Laſt night, *twas near 
ten o'clock, and Joſeph was juſt a ſtirring 
out the fire, and I was unpinning my cap, 
| when helter-ſkelter we heard ſuch a noiſe ! 
ce Lord, Joſeph !” fays I, © is that thunder?“ 
« No, I'fackins!” ſays Joſeph ; © but 'tis 
a Carriage coming down the paved road. 
Lack a- day, what a pother I was in! The 
bell ring'd at the door, and I ran to it, and 
held the candle while Joſeph unlocked it.” 
«© Who's here!“ ſays Joſeph. 

« Friends,” was the anſwer. 

ee Lack-a-daiſy,” ſays I, © why ſure 
that's maſter's footman ?”? | 
cc Yes, tis indeed 1 ſays Robert 3 open | 
the door directly, for my maſter's outſide,” 
e Bleſſed Lord, how I did hake! ? 
e Now,” ſaid Robert, © is Mrs, Fitz- 
patrick here? SLE 


< Here 1** 


cc Here * ſays I; ah « thi helpee, 


Robert be dreaming?“ 

ce Has ſhe been here ?” | 

« No, I'fegs '” ſays Joſeph ; “e this be 
no place for a gay body like ſhe,” 


ce | told my maſter ſo,” ſaid Roberr, « hut 


he wouldn't hearken to me. - Well, Miſs, 
the ſhort and the long is, that Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick has loped, and carried off a deal of 
money with her. Robert ſays all the ſar- 


vants know as tis with a young Eaſt Indian, 


as ſhe has keept company with a great wile ; 
but maſter wouldn't hearken to him that ne 
Was gone ſure enough, but thought 'twas all 


of a frolic, till he com'd down to the Caſtle, 


and found 'twas true. Poor gentleman, I do 


pity en, for he looks cruel bad, and *tis 
hard to be fo tricked :—however, he's paid 
now for all his wickedneſs to you, Miſs ; and 
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all the ſarvants, they does but laugh about 
it, and ſay their maſter is well ſarved for his 
pains, in vent'ring on ſuch a mad- cap, hoity- 
toity thing.“ | 
Miriam had hitherto remained ſilent. She 
now thanked Joanna for her intelligence; 
but Joanna heard the houſe clock ſtrike 
eight, and it frightened her ſo, that ſhe 
declared ſhe muſt be gone directly, for that 
there was nobody of a woman about the 
houſe but herſelf.—“ But I couldn't help 
coming, Miſs ; and ſo Joſeph ſaddled me the 
old black mare, and I trotted away mainly. 
Good by, dear Mits Merry ; I muſt be gone 
Miriam pondered over the information 
ſhe had received till the breakfalt-· bell ſum- 
moned her, and ſhe then eagerly communi- 
cated her intelligence. 


Mrs. 


WP. 
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Mrs. Leſter ſaid it was no more than 
ſhe had ſuſpected; and “I declare,” faid ſhe, 
« I do not pity the Nabob ; if he feels now, 
it is only for the loſs of the money ſhe has 
taken with her, and he well deſerves his 
puniſhment.” | 

1 Now,” ſaid Mr. Seymour, © 1s the 
time, Miriam, for you to appear before him, 
now when he feels frien ileſs and deſerted 
himſelf, - perhaps will compunction ſtrike 
his heart.“ | 

« Ah P' faid Miriam, © is this a time to 


wound him with my appearance?“ 


« Yes, my dear; I ſee the generous feel- 
ings which actuate you; but now is, now 
ſhall be the time.“ I, 

« It ſhall indeed,” ſaid Mrs. Leſter, 
« and I will accompany you. Henrietta, 


you ſhall go too; fo pull the bell, and we 
VOL. . L 
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will order the coach, and catch the lion in 


his den.“ 


Miriam was the leaſt active of the party. 


She cculd not account for the emotions 


which filled her mind, but fear ſeemed to 


predominate as ſhe once more entered a 
houſe which contained Mr. Fitzpatrick. Mr, 
Seymour enquired in what room Mr. Fitz- 
patrick was fitting, and, without waiting to 
be announced, the party entered the ſtudy. 
Upon an eaſy chair, by the fire, ſat Mr. 
Fitzpatrick : no longer the wily, the ſelf- 
important Nabob; his meagre form was 
wrapped up in a dreſſing gown ; his orange 
viſage looked yet more ohaitly, by being 
ſurrounded with his unpowdered and matted 
grey locks ; his under jaw ſeemed to fall as 
the door opened; but when his eyes fixed on 
the countenance of Miriam, he faid—* So, 


what, 
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what, Merry, are you come again to trouble 


me ? l' ve trouble enough already; I don't 


want more: I've'waſhed my hands of you:*” 


Miriam ſhook -at the well-remembered 
tones ; but a nod from Mrs. Leſter, and a 
look from Mr, Seymour re-aflured her. Mr. 


Seymour, making a flight inclination of his 


head to Fitzpatrick, ſeated Mrs. Lefter and' 


Henrietta, and taking Miriam's hand, put 
her in a ſeat next himſelf Fitzpatrick 
looked around him, with eyes that ſeemed 
to ſay, © What is the meaning of all this?“ 
| Mr. Seymour at length faid—* You are 
not to apprehend, Sir, that Mus St. Ledger 


is come to ſolicit your pity ; her merit, her 


ſufferings have raiſed her powerful friends : 
ſhe comes not to ſolicit a favour, but to 


demand a right.“ 
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The grey eyes of Fitzpatrick fell under 
the piercing gaze of Mr. Seymour. He 
heſitatingly ſaid—< What can ſhe want of 
me ? I have nothing to do with her ; I will 
have nothing to do with her: I've ſaid 
before, I've waſhed my hands of her long 
ago.” 

6 She comes,“ faid Seymour, riſing from 
his chair, and approaching Fitzpatrick in a 
ſteady, ſolemn manner, „ the comes to 
demand from you—you who have hitherto 
appeared the only individual who knew to 
whom ſhe belonge&—you who called yourſelf 
her guardian—ſhe demands from you the 
name, the hiſtory of her parents—ſhe re- 
quires from your lips the truth ;—how came 
ſhe conſigned to your truſt alone, and what 
reaſon had you for changing her real name, 


if indeed that of St. Ledger be an aſſumed 
one?“ 


6. Fitzpatrick's 
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Fitzpatrick's lips quivered; his whole 
frame ſhook, —© And pray,” ſaid he, ſcowl- 
ing at Mr. Seymour, with venomous malice, 
ce what right ha ve you to aſk theſe queſtions?!” 

* have that right which belongs to every 
ſon of man who has feelings for the unfor- 
tunate, who dares to be the champion of the 
innocent—the protector, the avenger, if 
required,” laying an emphaſis on the word, 
« of the orphan.” 

Fitzpatrick was filent: Mr. Seymour 
pauſed, as ifawaiting his anſwer. At length 
he added “ Come, pray, Sir, anſwer me; 
what is the real name of this young lady?“ 

«© J ſhould like to know the name of the 
man who dares aſk me ſuch impertinent 
queſtions,” returned Fitzpatrick, nodding. 


miſchievouſly. 
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« You ſhall eaſily be informed of that, 
Sir,” ſaid Seymour, advancing intrepidly 
towards him. My name has never been 
ſtained by an unworthy action; my perſon 
has never been inſulted with impunity, This 
arm, which oft has borne a ſword in the 
ſervice of my country, is yet ſtrong enough 
to chaſtiſe impertinence. Edward Seymour,” 
ſaid he, raiſing his voice, © now ſtands 


before you; it is he who aſks you, Mr. 


Fitzpatrick, who was the father of this 


young lady.“ 


« Yourſelf ! Oh righteous God! you 


are her father!“ cried Fitzpatrick, and with 
a hollow groan, he ſunk back in his chair. 
Miriam ſprang from her ſcat; ſhe endea- 
voured to claſp: the Knees of her father, 
but her head fell on his ſhielding boſom, 


while Mrs. Lefter, ſcreaming with affright, 


and 
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and almoſt frantic with emotion, alled on 
the thunderſtruck Fitzpatrick, ſaying “ Oh 
in pity tell me who, who was her mother?“ 

« Ah ſpeak b cried Mr. Seymour, re- 
ſigning the lifeleſs Miriam to the care of 
Henrietta; © tell me where did you know 
my angel]? Alas! alas! I fear, poor girl, 
thou yet art fatherleſs !” n 

Fitzpatrick's terror, lis ſurpriſe, had 
almoſt bereft him of the power of utterance, 
which was never very clear with him. 
Miriam was, by the aſſiſtance of Joanna, 
conveyed to a bed; Henrietta, the affec- 
_ tionate Henrietta, watched over her for two 
hours, which time Mr. Seymour and Mrs. 
Leſter ſpent with the guilty—tne horror- 
ſtricken Fitzpatrick. 

When Miriam recovered, ſhe was preſſed. 
to the boſom of a fond father; ſhe was 
claſped in the arms of a tranſported aunt.” 
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% cried Miriam, « how new, 
how delightful are the ſenſations which fill 
my foul! How ſhall I ever bleſs this Caſtle, 
that ſtudy, once the ſcene of painful humi- . 
liation, now the ſpot which opens to me the 
ſupremeſt felicity.— My father! my aunt!” 
faid ſhe, looking at them by turns: Oh 
my ſenſes ache with the mighty joy!“ 

«© Compoſe yourſelf, dear Miriam! ſweet 
daughter of my own Caroline!“ ſaid Mr. 
Seymour, kiſſing her cheek, and wetting it 
with tears; „ compoſe yourſeli—in this 
Boſom you ſhall ever find reſt, this arm 
ſhall protect you.“ LE. 

ce And this heart,” cried Mrs, Leſter, 
ſnatching her hand with emotion, and preſſing 
jt to her ſide, © this throbbing heart ſhall 
|; ever love you. Are there not feelings of 


conſanguinity 7 
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conſanguinity? Gainſay it who will, I am 
for ever a ſceptic. What drew my heart to 
the dear daughter of my ſiſter - what but the 
ſtrong ties of blood?“ 

Miriam now relieved her full heart by 
a violent ſhower of tears. Mrs. Leſter par- 
ticipated with her. Henrietta's eyes over- 
flowed allo, and Mr. Seymour retired to a 
window. Impatient as Miriam was to hear 
the hiſtory which + Fitzpatrick had oiven, 
yet was ſhe obliged to reſtrain. her impa- 
tience, for both her doting relatives feared - 
at preſent to agitate her ſpirits any further. 

It was evening ere they again reached, 
Menrooth. The guilty Fitzpatrick, after 
having made a full confeſſion, and given his, 
word in writing to make reſtitution to the 
deeply-injured Mr. Seymour, ſhut himſelf 
up in his chamber, unable to look at the 
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generous girl on whom he had been heaping 
continual wrongs for eighteen years! 

* have at laſt found a deſerving, a lovely 
child,” cried Mr. Seymour; © ſhe is my 
pride, my honour : in the bleſſing which is 
given to my arms, 1 mult. forget every 
uncharitable ſenſation.” 

And now where do we leave our 
heroine—our heretofore orphan Miriam ? 
We leave her in the manſion of Men- 
rooth, received into it as the darling 
niece of Mrs. Leſter; we leave her in the 
ſheltering protection of a fond father, che- 
riſhed, careſſed, ſoothed, almoſt adored by 
every one around her! Such a tranſition 
leemed too mighty to be real; yet in the 
midſt of the wild tumult of her heart, our 
pious. Miriam caught a moment of retire- 
ment, to bend her grateful knees, in adora- 
tion and thankfulneſs, to that Being who had 


thus 


% 
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thus heaped his bleſſings on her. Her tongue- 
could not utter; but the grateful workings of 
her mind were known to Him, before whoſe: 
ſearching eye nothing is hid. 

I will now give my readers the ſubſtance 
of that confeſſion which the unexpected fight: 
of Mr. Seymour frightened from Fitzpatrick; 


but for that I muſt refer them. to. the fal- 


lowing chapter. 


Ph) 
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% To you, Sir, and your honour, I bequeath her, 
«. And with her this — 


OTWAY. 


1 Ms. SEYMOUR (it has been men- 
tioned before) waited impatiently at Graveſ- : 


end for the failing of the . Moſt 
of ker baggage was already on board, and 
tne ſhip was under failing orders, when a 
ſudden and violent illneſs. attacked poor 
Caroline, and inſtead of being put on board 


the ſhip, ſhe was conveyed to her bed. Her 


woman, 
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woman, a woman hired at once to be her 


accoucheur, nurſe, and attendant, watched 
over her with unremitting care. - She pro- 
cured for her the beſt medical attendance, 
and was almoſt diſtracted when her Lady's 
malady was pronounced to be the meaſles, 
and ſhe heard that the had failed, f 
During a week the life of Mrs. Seymour 
was deſpaired of; when her diſorder attained 
the height, the pangs of childbirth ſeized 


her, and ſhe was prematurely delivered of a 


— ; — 


little girl. The mother recovered very 
lowly. Mary was tranſported with joy 4 
when ſhe found there was ſtill a chance ot 
her exiſtence, and attempted to prevail on 


Mrs. Seymour to give up all thoughts ot 


— 


going to India, and to attempt a reconcilia- 


tion with her family. 


| 2 : No,” 
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c No,” cried Caroline, «© I am fixed; 
the firſt ſhip that fails ſhall bear me and 
my little one to my Edward. Alas! what 
will be his conſternation when he ſees the 

arrive without his Caroline ! But 1 
will loſe no time : I will quickly follow ; ere 


he can receive a letter, he ſhall behold his 


177 


wife!“ 
Mrs. Seymour was reſolved, and com- 
bating with weakneſs and pain, ſhe ſailed 


from Graveſend only fix weeks after the 


———, The long paſſage to India did not 
reſtore the health of Caroline, or ſtrengthen. 
her ſpirits; and when at length ſhe landed, 
ſhe was obliged to have a bed: prepared, 
from which ſhe could. not move for ſeveral. 
days. Impatience to behold. her huſband 
once more ſtunulated her. exertions. The 


Engliſh Army were more than a hundred 


miles. 
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miles from the place where ſhe landed ; ſhe 
knew that Mr. Seymour could not abſent 
himſelf; and the fate of the — Eaſt 
Indiaman, which ſhe had heard on her 
landing, and the idea of her Seymour's de- 


ſpair at believing her no more, made her 


refolve on purſuing her way to him. The 
weather was very ſultry ; and at the end of 
the ſecond dav, when Mrs. Seymour reached 
a ſmall town, ſhe flung herſelf, fainting, on 
the ſhoulder of Mary, and cried—* Oh 
here it ends! I fear I ſhall never, never 
proceed farther !” | 

Mary was almoſt bereft of her ſenſes, yet: 
ſhe once more put her miſtreſs into bed, and. 
on feeling her pulſe, her burning hands, ſhe 
found, with increaſed alarm, that a high 
fever already raged in her veins, In what 


* 
a ſituation was this faithful ſervant! In a 


ſtrange 
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| ſtrange country with no adviſer near her 
in a place where no medical aſſiſtance 
could be procured—a beloved miſtreſs dying, 
and a ſweet babe crying in vain for that 
nutriment which the conſiderate Mary knew 
it would be death to give it! Poor Mrs. 
Seymour was calm and collected, yet per- 
fectly ſenſible of her ſituation. She was con- 
vinced that her recovery was totally impoſ- 
Gble ; and this conviction was happineſs 
compared to what ſhe felt when Mary 
ruſhed into the chamber, and ſaid—“ Alas! 
my dear Lady, your Mary, your poor Mary 
is ſickening of the ſame fever, and what 
Will become of your tender babe?“ 
Mrs. Seymour at firſt ſeemed expiring ; 
but at length ſhe collected ſtrength enough 
to ſend for the landlord of the inn. On his 


appearance ſhe beſought him to ſeek our 


an 
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an Engliſhman of reſpectability and credit, 
to whom ſhe might conſign her child, and 


relate her ſtory, for that ſhe feared ſhe had 
not long to live, 


The landlord, alarmed at the idea of her 
dying in his houſe, and imagining that ſhe 
had little or no money with her, feared that 
he might be involved in ſome expence or 
trouble; and with fearful haſte he ſent a 

mile off into--the**country for Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, whom he conſidered as the richeſt 
man in the neighbourhood, and whom he 


thought the moſt proper perſon to undertake 
ſuch a charge. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick was aſtoniſhed at the un- 
uſual and late ſummons ; but his ſurpriſe 
converted into diſpleaſure when mine 


related his ſtory, 


e Pſhaw !” 
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„ Pſhaw!“ interrupted Fitzpatrick, * how 
can I tir in this affair? I am overwhelmed 
in buſineſs already. How could you think 
of ſending for me?“ 

Mine hoſt was loſt in affright and con- 
fuſion; he would not have diſobliged 
Mr. Fitzpatrick for worlds; but the poor 
lady ſeemed in ſuch affliction, and ſhe 
was a ſtranger, and her ſervant had uſt 
taken to her bed too, and then ſne ſeemed 
to be of quality. 

« Quality, hey!” faid Fitzpatrick. 
ce Come, come, ['1! uit g0 up and ſee her; 
ſhew me the way.“ | 

« Ah bleſſings on your good kur | 
ſaid the innkeeper, as he followed him up- 
ſtalrs. 8 

Mrs. Seymour tried to lift her head from 
the pillow as Mr. Fitzpatrick entered. She 
waved her hand for his conductor to with- 


draw, 


. 
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draw, and ſhe then unboſomed her full foul 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick, The effect her ſtory had 
on him was wonderful; he eagerly promiſed 
that he would perform whatever ſhe re- 
quired, and he called his honour to witneſs 
his integrity. (Alas ! he had never poſſe ſſed 
a grain of either.) Mrs. Seymour deſired 
her child might be brought to her, and 
preſſing rhe infant to her agitated, her burn- 

ing boſom in agony; ſhe gave it into the 
| hands of Mr. Fitzpatrick, and taking a little 


trunk, ſhe ſaid—< Here is the ſum of money 


which I have already mentioned; take charge, 
generous ſtranger, of all my earthly treaſure, 
of all that 1 poſſeſs, for, alas! my Edward 


is ſeparated from me, and I ſhall never ſee 


him more! Oh bear to him, worthy Mr.“ 


Fitzpatrick, bear to him my child and her 
little fortune; tell all the ſad, fad ſtory of my 
death 3 


1 
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death ; fay how my longing eyes have ached, | 
ſay how my throbbing heart ſtill pants to 
claſp its much- loved Lord. But it muſt 
not be ; Death approaches with haſty ſtrides, 
and even now I dread toWlet my child 
remain near her mother's contaminating 
breath, My Mary, my faithful ſervant, is 
already ſeized with the fatal diſtemper! 
Alas! I cannot ſay half what I wiſh: 1 
have already explained every ching requiſite, 
but in chat trunk you will find minute parti- 
culars of my Seymour's ſtation. Oh bear to 
him his child, as you would merit the hap- 
pineſs of the juſt; tell him to call my girl 
St. Ledger, for that name is ſtill dear to 
her mother. Oh Sir, I can no more! 
but accept all that a fond, a grateful mother's 


heart can offer for your benignant charity.“ 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Seymour then ſunk back exhauſted 
on the bed. Fitzpatrick piouſly lifted 
up his hands and eyes, and invoked the 
wrath of Heaven on his head, if he did not 
{crupulouſly perform her injunctions. A 
peaceful ſerenity ſeemed to overſpread the 
already beatified countenance of Mrs. Sey- 
mour ; and ere the night was over, her 


gentle ſpirit had fled for ever from its earthly 
' tenement ! | 


Fitzpatrick then left the houſe, taking 
with him the child, and not forgetting the 
little trunk, which he told the landlord con- 
tained only wearing apparel for the babe; 
but as he found by the poor lady's ac- 
count, that her infant was a real object of 
charity, he had conſented to take the care of 
her, and had alſo reſolved to bury the mo- 


ther at his own expence,—*< For J never ex- 


pect 
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pect to be paid in this world,” cried Fitz- 
patrick, © her poor huſband is dead too; 
and this little thing is a real orphan. I had 
an account, from a private correſpondent, of 
the action which took place laſt week, and 
this poor gentleman's name is particularly 
mentioned; but I had not the heart to diſ- 
turb the lady's laſt moments with the ſad 
news, and ſhe died in ignorance of it.?“ 
The unſuſpecting hoſt believed every ſyl- 
lable of Mr. Fitzpatrick's narration ; and he 
ſilently bleſſed his ſtars that he had got fo 
good a riddance of ſuch a troubleſome buſi- 
neſs, When poor Mary heard her miſtreſs - 
was really no more, her grief was ſo poignant, 
and her agitation ſo ſtrong, that the fever 


flew to her brain; and after laying in a 
miſerable ſtate for two days, ſhe expired! 


Fitzpatrick ordered every thing neceſſary on 
the 
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the occaſion; and his charity, his bene vo- 


lence, was the general theme of converſation 


in the village and its vicinity: —but un— 


able to bear the continual ſound of his own 


praiſes, he ſoon left the neighbourhood, and 


took up his reſidence nearer Madras. The re he 
hired new ſervants. Miriam was a ſtranger 
to them; her hiſtory was known only to the 
Nabob, and ſhe paſſed for the daughter of 
a favourite domeſtic, who had died in child- 
birth. It was therefore whiſpered that 
Miriam had a tender claim on the affec- 
tions of her protector; and this whiſper (as 
the truth was known only to himſelf) he did 
not attempt to contradict. 

When Fitzpatrick brought his charge 
over to England, it was neceſſary to give 
her ſome name beſides that of Miriam; and 
in the firſt moments of confuſion, he anſwered 


ro 
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to his ſiſter's enquiry, „St. Ledger; -e 


have ſeen of what diſtreſs, what weren, 
that name was productive. 

The wicked man cannot always ſtifle the 
reproaches of conſcience; and the fear of 


diſcovery was a continual ſore in the breaſt of 


_ Fitzpatrick. —When he heard * Edward 


Seymour“ audibly uttered in his ear by the 
man who bore the name, the heart of Fitz- 
patrick ſunk within him ;—he imagined. his- 
guilt was already diſcovered when he ſaw 
Miriam ſupported by her father; and he 
was terrified into a full confeſſion of his 
crimes. Mr. Seymour now found himſelf 
unexpectedly in the poſſeſſion of a lovely 
daughter, and a ſum of money by no means 
inconſiderable, as it had been accumulating 
from year to year; a very ſmall ſum 
having been expended on his child. 

a Mr. 
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Mr, Seymour's fortune was eaſy ; he did 
not want money, but there were always de- 
ſerving objects on which to beſtow it: and 


he reſolved that Fitzpatrick ſhould make 


ample reſtitution, and be taught that even 
in this world villany 1s not ſuffered to pro- 
ſper long. | 

The Nabob's purſe had been enormouſly 
weighty ; this his Lady knew, and ſhe had 


wiſely lightened it of ten thoutand pounds 


before ſhe took her Continental trip with her 
young Creolian favourite. By the time Mr. 
Seymour had received his due, this over- 
grown leviathan would become more por- 
table · to its poſſcſſor. | 


Never was a ſcene of greater happineſs 


than that exhibited at Menrooth: yet as 
Henrietta was impatient to inform Merton 
VOL. II, M | of 
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'of their recent diſcovery, and as Miriam 
was equally impatient for him to acquaint 
his friend, and as they were all going one 
. way, their departure was not retarded, 


" 


| CHAP. 


CHAP. X. 
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cc Tn me thou doſt behold 
ce The poor remains of beauty once admir'd : 5 
6 The autumn of my days is come already, , 


„ For ſorrow made my ſummer haſte away.“ 


e 
HOME. 


Ap now once more we behold our 
heroine at Cliſton. Henrictta's face was 
overſpread by diſappointment, which ſhe could 
not conceal, when ſhe did not find Merton 
waiting to welcome her. Miriam partici- 
— M 2 | pated 
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pated in her feelings. —** Ah!” thought ſhe, 
ec and till he comes, Stafford will remain 
ignorant of my having found a father!“ 

ce But he will come to-morrow !” ſighed 
Henrietta ; and full of that hope, ſhe 
ſought her pillow. _ 

In the morning, Miriam accompanied Mrs. 
| Lefter and Mr. Seymour in a ſtroll to the 
Hot Wells Pump Room. - They had reſted 
themſelves a few minutes, and were return- 
ing, when a lady entered, whoſe ſlow ſtep and 


pallid appearance attracted their attention: 


ſhe leant on a female ſervant; a tall gentle- 
man walked by her ſide. | 

« Oh my God ! '” faid Miriam, © it is Mr. 
and Mrs. Stafford !” 

et is indeed Mrs. Stafford!“ faid Mrs. 
Leſter. Oh Miriam ! ſee there the 
wreck of beauty! Bur let us go and ſpeak 
to them ;—come, call up your courage, love; 


forget 
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forget all former ſcenes. I muſt introduce 


you as my niece, as the daughter of Mr, 
Seymour, to Mr, Stafford !” 
Ah l' cried Miriam, I loſe every 
remembrance in the contemplation of that 
aſhy face — ſure tis the hue of death |” | 
Mrs. Leſter ſhook her head ; and beckon- 
ing Mr. Seymour, told him her intention. 
She advanced to Mr. Stafford, who was in 
the outſide room (his Lady having gone in to 


take the waters), and having paid her compli- 


ments, bade him congratulate her on having 


recently diſcovered a niece in Mr. Firzpa- 
trick's ward ; and preſented Mr. e and 


his daughter by name. 


Mr. Stafford congratulated her with civi- 


lity and politeneſs; but there was a deep 
look of care on his brow, which did not 
- eſcape the obſervation of Miriam. He had 
M 3 been 
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been always pleaſed with our heroine ; he 
now ſpoke to her with great cordiality. 
66 grieve to ſce Mrs. Stafford look fo ill, 
Sir,” ſaid Miriam, 
„ She is ill indeed,” anſwered he in a 
grave tone, © I fear her decay is certain,” 
« Shall I alarm her by ſpeaking 2” ſaid 
Miriam. I fear to intrude on her without 
Preparation. 
ce J will ſpeak to her firſt,“ ſaid Mr. Staf- 
ford; and he preſently led out the feeble, 
the fragile, but the ſtill intereſting Emily. 
Mrs. Stafford faintly preſſed the hand of 
Miriam; her heart was too full for ſpeech; 
but ſhe leant on her arm, while the reſt of 
the party walked on before. 
Miriam was acutely pained at witneſſing 
her ſituation ; yet endeavouring to compoſe 


her emotions, ſhe, in a low and gentle tone, 


com- 


1 
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communicated the happy diſcovery which 
had been lately made by Mr. Seymour. 
« You deſerve it all,“ ſaid Mrs. Stafford. 1 


« Forgive me, Miriam! for 1 3 
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could ſay no more; the words died on her 
tongue. J 

Miriam was at a loſs what to ſay ; but ſhe 
raiſed the hand of Mrs. Stafford to her lips, 
and the tear which rolled down over the 
cheek of the fair ſhadow, ſhewed that ihe | 
underſtood her. 4 

Mrs. Stafford lodged on St. Vincent's 


Parade; and they ſoon arrived at her 
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door, —“ Will you not come in?“ ſaid ſhe to = 

Miriam. I have much to ſay to you; and, | L 

alas | perhaps a ſhort time will for ever cloſe 

my lps !”? | 
Miriam excuſed herſelf at that time. 1 
6. Then,“ returned Mrs. Stafford, yet | 

lower than before, „when will you come?“ 


M 4. ſay 
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ſay this evening; perhaps another will ſee 
me a breathleſs corpſe !”” 

« Oh fay not fo!” cried Miriam, with 
emotion, 

« Ah! my gentle girl, it is nearly over 
with this poor feveriſh being. Say you will 
come to- night!“ 

ce J will,” faid Miriam, 6e if it will afford 
you comfort.“ 0 

« Ah the greateſt | almoſt the greateſt 


1 can know!” ſaid ſhe haſtily, catching 


her words. 


Miriam could not anſwer, but haſtily | 


curtſied her adieu, and joined her party, who 


woeore ſtill on the walk, —Mr, Stafford then 


took his leave, and they proceeded home 


wards. 


Mr. Stafford had informed Mrs Leſter, 
during Miriam's abſence, that a cough had 
for ſome time tormented Mrs. Stafford, and 
© that 
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that about a fortnight had paſſed fince ſhe had 


been ſeized with a violent vomiting of blood, 


occaſioned by the burſting of a blond-veſſel. 


This had brought her to the loweſt ebb of 
weakneſs; yet, as a laſt reſource, her phy- 
ficians had ordered her to the Hot Wells; 
but they did not give any hope, and even 
apprehended a return of the vomiting. 

The high, the haughty foul of Mr. Staf- 
ford was nearly overcome by affliction. He 
ſaw his youthful wife, the only woman he had 
ever loved, bending hourly to the grave. 
His nephew he had himſelf expelled from 
his ſight, and his niece had diſgraced her 
family and her ſex. His own import- 
ance, kis birth, his rank, his name, ſeemed 
now the diſtinctions of idea only; for they 
were all inſufficient to purchaſe for him one 


moment's happineſs ! . 
M00 When 
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When our 7rio returned, Henrietta'sæyes 
were red. 

« What is the matter with my g girl?“ ſaid 
Mr. Seymour. 

«She is a little impleton,” anfwered 
Henrietta, ſtriving to ſmile through her 
tears, and putting a letter into his hand. 
This letter, Sir, ſo unlike Merton, ſo ſhort, 
ſo unſatisfactory !” 

Mr. Seymour read it, and continued in a 
muſing attitude. 


59 


« Now tell me,” cried the artleſs girl, 
looking pp in his face with an enquiring eye, 
« js there not ſomething concealed? Is it 
like Merton ? 1 am fure there is a ſuppreſ- 
fion ; his ſtyle is forced, and he does not tell 
me the vccaſion of his abſence,” 

« Have patience, my love ; I do not 
blame your anxiety-it aſſures me of your 
affection; but my life on Merton's Fnour!“ 

. And 
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ce And mine too,” ſaid Henrietta, warmly. 
«© Oht is his ſafety, his lite, his health that 
I fear for.” 

c Let me ſee the letter,” ſaid Miriam. 


She read the following words. 


——ñ— 


« My deareſt Henrietta will believe how 
J lament the cauſe which keeps me till in 
London; but there is a cauſe, and I grie ve 
that cannot ſay at what period ſhe may expect 
me.—I write this in hurry and confuſion, as 
you may ealily diſcover. I do not aik you 
to anſwer it, for ere a letter can reach me, 
I may be on the wing to my deareſt girl:— 
but, alas! of this I am not certain, therefore 
expect me not till you ſee me. Rely on my 
honour, my truth; and believe me, nothing 
but abſolute neceſſity ſhould detain me from 
you at this period, 
M 6 « Make 
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« Make my regards to your dear friends; 
. 8 0 % * 
and ſtill believe me, ſweet Henrietta, 


c Your faithful 
© 6, MERTON,” 


CE SD nnd 


P 


Miriam was at a ok to account for the 
abſence of Merton; and while ſhe ſympa- 
thized with Henrietta, ſhe alſo trembled for 
the ſafety of Stafford.“ Ah,” thought ſhe, 
* ſhould his impetuous diſpoſition have again 
entangled his friend, how will his generous 
© heart ſuffer !” 

Henrietta, however, had promiſed Mr. 
Seymour to wait with patience for the deve- 
lopment of this puzzling letter; and ſhe 
tried to keep her word. 


« Where are you going, Miriam?“ ſaid 
Mr. Seymour, on ſeeing her prepare for a 
walk after ſhe had dined. 


5 | en 
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ce J am going,” anſwered ſhe, © to viſit 
poor Mrs. Stafford.” 

« Poor Mrs. Stafford indeed!“ id Mrs. 
Leſter. * She ſeems a ſorrowing penitent.“ 

„ You are right to go,“ rejoined Mr. 
Seymour, © if ſhe deſired it. She has ſuf- 
fered ſeverely for the weakneſs of her heart— 
depravity would be for her too harſh a 
term.“ : 

Our heroine found Mrs. Stafford fitting in 


an eaſy chair, attended only by her woman. 


She held out her hand, and Miriam 


being ſeated next her, ſhe motioned her at- 


tendant to withdraw. — Ah! Miriam, will 


you once more liſten to my wailings? Mr, 


Stafford is engaged writing letters of conſe- 


quence, therefore we ſhall have no interrup- 


tion.“ 


Miriam eagerly ſaid that ſhe was very 


happy in being once more near her. 


« You 


— 
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« You are a good girl you always were. 
I am not what I was, Miſs Seymour ; I have 
wetched, I have reflected, und I hope I have 
repented,” added ſhe, in a hollow tone. 
ce Feeble by nature, I rendered myſelf yet 
more ſo by habit; I gave looſe to the weak- 
neſs of my heart on every occaſion, and 1 


was blindly led wherever a fa//e friend guided 
the way. Lou have heard her ſhameful con- 


duct ;—alas! might not, mine have been 
worſe, had I not met with the very form of 
virtue in Henry Stafford ?—Mrſs Seymour, it 
is now too late to attempt diſguiſing what 
you muſt long ſince have known, that he was 
the entire poſſeſſor of my weak heart! 


> ry * 0 
In a moment of intoxicated vanity, I con- 
ſented to liſten to Louiſa Stafford, and 
You know the reſt.— I married her uncle— 


but ah! I ſee you already know the ftory, 


do you not ?—Yes, yes, I ſee you do. 


Ah 
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Ah Miriam ! Stafford loves you—you are 
the deareſt tie of his exiſtence Blum not 
who merits him if you do not? —One 
thing, and I ſhould die in peace !—Oh, if 


Mr. Stafford would but conſent to fee, 


N 59 


tO 


Miriam waited impatiently to hear the 
dying wiſh of her friend; but at that moment 
the door opened, and Mr. Stafford entered: 
he approached Miriam with an air of kindneſs, 
and told her ſhe was good to viſit his Emily, 
He converſed a little while, and Miriam per- 


ceiving he had iniſhed his writing, ſoon took 


her leave. 


CHAP. 


T — 
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CHAP. I. 


& Canſt thou forgive me all my follies paſt, 
& I'll henceforth be indeed a father; — never, 
«© Never more thus expoſe, but cheriſh thee, 


% Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life.“ 


OTWAY« 


TEE following morning Miriam again 
walked to St. Vincent's Parade, impatient to 
hear what it was Mrs. Stafford was io eager 
to {ay when they had been interrupted the 
preceding evening. The door of the parlour 
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was open : Mr, Stafford was walking to and 
fro with haſty ſteps, holding an open letter in 
his hand. Miriam was about to withdraw, 
when Mr. Stafford haſtily approached her.— 
« Miſs Seymour,” ſaid he, in a hurried tone, 
te will you aſſiſt me with your advice :I am 
at this moment in the greateſt diſtreſs, — You 
know my nephew—you know Henry Staf- 
ford? —Miriam's countenance turned to 
an aſhy hue.— An expreſs has this inſtant 
. reached me that he lies dangerouſly ul :—he 

prays me to come to him; he beſeeches me 
to afford him my bleſſing, my forgiveneſs, 
ere he is no more !” 


«© Your forgiveneſs!” ſhrieked out the 


diſtracted Miriam, © your forgiveneſs l Oh 
poor, poor Stafford!“ and ſhe fell to the 
ground, . 

Mr. Stafford was frightened at the effect of 


his words he rung for aſſiſtance; and after 


: ſome 


n h n 
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ſome time, he reſtored the afflicted girl to 
her ſenſes. | 

«Oh! for God ſake, haſte away, dear, 
dear Sir !” cried ſhe, ſinking at his feet. — 
Loſe no time in going to your nephew,— 
My God! how can he have offended you? 
Tell me, in pity tell me!“ 

« Riſe, Miſs Seymour, pray riſe,” ſaid 
Mr. Stafford. © I am amazed at your emo- 
tion; I hope my nephew is deſerving of the 
kind 1ntereſt you feel for him.” | 

% Oh he deſerves every thing!“ cried the 
agonized Miriam, unconſcious of her warmth : 
« he is the beſt, the nobleſt of human 


© beings!” 


« He was once the deareſt object in his 
uncle's heart. 

« And why is he not now) Oh Sir, tell 
me—but alas! even now perhaps he 1s 


dying! 
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dying for the love of Heaven, haſte and 
fave my Stafford!“ | 

Mr. Stafford looked ſurpriſed. —** And 
is my nephew fortunate enough to poſſeſs 
your affections ?—Ah, unhappy youth! had 
you known this, it might have guarded your 
heart from a guilty, a diſgraceful prepoſleſ- 
ſion, and you might have ſtill been worthy 
of my. notice,” 

«© Oh believe me, he is moſt worthy !” 
ſaid Miriam. © I could tell you how wor- 
thy—I could tell you what noble ſelf-denial, 
what honour, what principle are his :—but 
alas! he dies, he expires far—far from his 
uncle far from her for whoſe ſake he would 
venture his life.” 

© You bewilder me, Madam,” ſaid Mr. 
Stafford. © Does my nephew love you? 

« Af there be truth. in man, he does!“ 
anſwered Miriam vehemently. © Oh haſten 


to 
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to him! ſave him from death by your 


timely preſence! Oh Mr. Stafford, refuſe 


not his entreaty !“ 

« J am half tempted to follow your ad- 
vice am alſo half tempted, ” added Mr. 
Stafford, © to believe that I have deeply 
wronged him: but then,” muling, © the pic- 
ture, how can I account for that—the picture 
found in her poſſeſſion ?—'Tis true Emily 
ſaid he was innocent, that he - 


«© Oh he was innocent, quilelefs as the 
dove!” faid Miriam, claſping her hands. 
« You have diſcovered Mrs, Stafford's un- 
fortunate predileftion—you know the depra- 
vity of your niece ; concealment now would 
be unavailing. Read this, Sir,” cried ſhe, 
taking out the packet of Stafford from her 
pocket, which ſhe had been that morning 
ſtudying—* read, and fly to your injured, your 
noble nephew: — ſave his lite, or - 7 


Miriam 


— 
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Miriam gaſped for breath. “But for God's 

ſake, be ſpeedy ! let me order your car- 
riage the while ——“ 


Miriam then left the room to give 
orders; yet ſcarcely did ſhe know what 
ſhe faid, fo violently was her mind agitated. 
She fat down in an adjoining room; yet 
ſhe had not patience to wait till Mr. 
Stafford had finiſhed. She ruſhed in, ſay- 
ing Oh Sir! let me conjure you to be 
ſpeedy !“ | 

« Yes!” cried Mr. Stafford, riſing and 
taking her hand, © yes, lovely young lady, 
I will be ſpeedy.— Oh grant, Almighty 
God! that ſuch a nephew may yet be ſpared 
to his doting uncle—grant that he may yee 


receive in this world the reward of virtuc— 
in thee, my niece !” 1 

Miriam, without knowing what ſhe did, 
Joined in the ejaculation. 


7 Mr. 
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Mr. Stafford was going out of the room; 
he pauſed, and put his hand to his forehead. * 
« Ah, Miſs Seymour! my dying, my re- 
pentant Emily | how can I leave her; 

« Oh I will watch by, I will ſooth, I will 
attend her!” ſaid the eager Miriam. Oh 
Mr. Stafford, pray entreat you go!“ 

« [ will,” ſaid Mr. Stafford ; “ and yet 
I feel a deep ſtruggle here :— poor 
Emily! I cannot ſee her; but do you ſpeak 
peace, Miſs Seymour, to her troubled 
ſpirit.” 

Mr. Stafford then haſtily * for his 
deperture. The carriage was already at the 
door ; and the firm preſſure of Miriam's 
hand as he quitted her, told him that her hap- 
pineſs depended on the ſucceſs of his journey. 
Miriam was about to ſeek the chamber of 
Mrs. Stafford, when ſhe found the letter 


which had announced to Mr. Stafford his 
nephew's illneſs, 


"SIR, 


MIiRIAM. '- a0; 


6 a1. | 

e When you ſee the ſignature of © Mer- 
ton, you will probably remember it as the 
name of your nephew's friend. I am now 
with your nephew; the diſtreſs of mind 
which he has long laboured under, has at 
length affected his whole frame:—for the laſt 
_ fortnight he has kept his bed; he is certainly 


in a very precarious ſtate, and he has this 


moment conjured me to write to you, his 


valued uncle : without your forgiveneſs, your 


bleſſing, he ſays he cannot die in peace. 


Oh haſten to beſtow rhe cordial balm, for he 


ſadly wants it:—his feeling, his noble heart 


cannot bear neglect. Excuſe a bewildered 


head, and believe me, Sir, with reſpect, 
« Your obedient 


ce C., MERTON,” 


17 5 ” 15 Mr. 
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Mr. Merton had diſpatched an expreſs 
with theſe lines to Stafford Lodge, who had 
been obliged to proceed to Clifton; a delay 
had of courſe been occaſioned, and Miriam 
had hardly ſtrength or reaſon left to enable 
ker to write a few lines, incloſing this letter to 
Henrietta, to explain the reaſon of her de- 
tention at Mrs. Stafford's. But ever mind- 
ful of her friends in the midſt of her own ſuf- 
ferings, our heroine knew that Henrietta's 
perplexity on the ſubject of Merton would 
now be done away; and ſhe felt che kind ; 
conſideration for her feelings which had re- 
ſtrained his pen.—Miriam had but juſt diſ- 
patched a ſervant to Sion Row, when ſhe 
was alarmed by a violent ringing of Mrs, 
Stafford's bell ; ſhe ruſhed up ſtairs : there 
what a ſight was exhibited to her already 
diſordered ſenſes !—Mrs, Stafford was again 
ſcized with a violent vomiting of blood; ſhe 

could 
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could not articulate—ſhe ſeemednot to recol- 
lect any one around her. It continued inceſ- 
ſantly for two hours; medical aſſiſtance was 
of no avail; and after a faint ſtruggle, the once 
beautiful and blooming Emily lay an inanimate 
corple |—Miriam fell into a fainting fit by 
the fide of the breathleſs body all ſenſe for- 
. ſook her; and when ſhe again opened her 
eyes, ſhe was ſurrounded by her father, Mrs. 
| Leiter, and Henrietta. For ſeveral days ſhe 
continued in a very weak ſtate ; her limbs 
would ſcarcely bear her acroſs the room, and 
her eyes. were conſtantly blinded by tears.. 
Mr. Seymour had been actively engaged in- 
performing the offices of friendſhip for Mrs. 
Stafford. The unhappy huſband was almoſt 


broken-kearted : the fatal news reached him. 

as he was ſitting at his nephew's bed-ſide. 
Youth, a good conſtitution, and a heart at 

eaſe, ſoon did wonders for Stafford: for 
VOL, II. N. while 
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while his ſorrowing uncle breathed into his 
ear his forgiveneſs, his bleſſing, he whiſpered 
ſome other intelligence, which appeared to 
be equally exhilarating. The phyſicians who 
attended Stafford, ordered him to the Hot 
Wells. Think you, my fair readers, he op- 


poſed their commands? Ah! no; his 


heart, his ſoul were there already! Merton 


thought it would be proper for him to ac- 


company his friend, and he felt that it would: 
be happineſs! _ 
Mr. Stafford could not reſolve on making 


one of the party; his great ſou] refuſed con- 


ſolation, and he retired to the ſolitude and 


the ſtudy of Stafford Lodge ; yet he wrote a 


letter to Miriam, and his noble offers to Mr. 


Seymour ſhewed that, in the eſtabliſhment of 


his nephew, he conſidered both his family: 


and his virtue, and that. Stafford's. choice 


was approved by him, Nor was Mr. 
3 


Seymour 
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Seymour backward in providing for his 
daughter's. Little, my gentle readers, do 
you know of him, if for a moment you can 
ſuſpect it.— Henrietta too, the daughter of 
his adoption, in parting with her to Merton, 


And 


ſhe was not forgotten or neglected, 


now we will turn to a new page, and finiſh, 


our petite hifioire. 


N 2 CON- 
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CONCLUSION, 


IAR E up my pen for a few minutes, r 
to deſcribe wedding dinners or wedding 
dreſſes, ſo we will ſuppoſe that the marriages 
have already taken place. | 

Mr. Seymour purchaſed Tunacombe 
Caſtle of Firzpatrick, (indeed he received it as 
part of his debt); and in modernizing and 
improving the old building, with the advice 
of his four children (as he now called them), 
he ſpent the greateſt part of his time. From 


its vicinity to Menrooth, it was particularly 


pleaſant 
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Pleaſant to him; and his health was ſuffi 
ciently reſtored to enable him to live there 
m the ſummer, where he was conſtantly ac- 
companied by Stafford and his beloved 
Miriam.—In winter he paid a viſit to Bath, and 
quaffed health from the (to him) ſalubrious 
waters. Then our heroine and her Lord 
viſited Stafford Lodge. Miriam was almoſt 
idolized by its honourable owner; and in 
contemplating the happineſs and the virtues of 
his young relatives, Mr. Stafford felt a ſerene 
pPleaſure. 1 : | 
Mrs. Leſter ſeemed to ward off the attacks 

of old age; her health and her looks bright- 2 
ened with her lengthened years; and ſhe ſoon 
| affectionately loved the huſband of her niece. 
Henrietta and Merton never regretted the 
day which threw them into the ſame ſtage- 
coach, which is ſaying a great deal for the 


matrimonial ſtate, 


To 


. 
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To a mind ſanguine as that of Mortimer, 
a diſappointment of the heart was acutely 
felt; and though time enabled him to think 
of our heroine only with reſpect and eſteem, 
yet he never forgot her advice, and 
ſteadily purſued the path of reformation, 
begun under her auſpices: and the end of 
two years ſaw him united to an amiable wo- 
man, whoſe acquaintance and friendſhip were 
much prized by Miriam. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick never returned to Eng- 
land; and happy would it be for our iſland 
if it were completely cleared from 40 its do- 
meſtic incendiaries! 

The moral of this little work I leave to 
be developed by old gentlemen who. take 
unto themſelves youthful partners; and by 
thoſe avaricious ſouls, who not content with 
cheir own juſt gains, contrive to enrich them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves ſtill further by robbing the wid and 
the orphan To ſuch 1 would fay, that 
ſooner or later there will be a day of retri- 

. bution : and to the unhappy victims of op- 
Preſſion and perſecution [ would whiſper, that 
there is one above, who hears the orphan's. 


Plaint, the widow's moan.! 
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